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OYAL SURREY GARDENS. — Jullien’s Concerts 


every Evening. Last week but one of the Zouaves. Programme for this 
Evening, Monday, August 18th. 


PART I. . 
Overture—‘‘ Midsummer Night's Dream ” “ Mendelssohn. 
Quadrilie—From Auber’s Opera, ‘‘ Masaniello” Jullien. 
Symphony—“ Scherzo from the Symphony in A” Beethoven. 


Aria—‘‘In diesen heilegen hallen” (Zauberflote) Herr Rokitansky Mozart. 
Valse —‘‘ Paul et Virginie” ee oe ee es ee .. Jullien. 
Solo—Violin—*‘ Souvenir de Bellini,” Signor Seghicelli os .. Artot. 

Quadrille—‘‘ The Zouaves” .. «s oe re re oe -- Jullien. 





PART II. 
Grand Operatic Selection from ‘‘ Ii Trovatore,” with Solos for Cor- 

net, Oboe, Flute, and Ophicleide; Herr Koenig, Mons. Lavigne, 

Herr Reichardt, and Mr. Hughes fe! i s 2 .. Verdi, 
Aria—‘‘ Ob, jours heureux ” (L’Etoile du Nord) Herr Rokitansky Meyerbeer. 
Varsovienne—‘‘The Warsaw”  .. ee ee ee ee .. Jullien. 
Solo—Trumpet—Mons. Duheme .. 

Galop—‘‘ The Amazon”’ ju 


.- Duheme. 
-. Jullien. 





The Mendelssohn’s Night wil! be repeated on Wednesday next, August 20th, and 

on Saturday next, August 23rd. A Grand Morning Concert, in which will be 
verformed the most successful pieces of M. Jullien’s Co:.certs. The Madriga's will 
© introduced every Friday evening, under the directiun of Mr. Lanp. 


BOOSEY & SONS’ PROVINCIAL TOUR 
FOR OCTOBER NEXT 





VOCALISTS: 
MADAME ENDERSSOHN, 
MI88 FANNY HUDDART, 

MR. SIMS REEVES, 


INSTRUMENTALISTS : 
MR. GEORGE CASE, 
AND 
MISS ARABELLA GODDARD. 





CONDUCTOR : 
MR. M. W. BALFE, 
The celebrated Composer, who has kindly consented tu sing two of his own songs 
at each Concert. 





Applications to be made to Mr. Joun Boosey, 28, Holles-street, London. 


IS$ BESSIE DALTON, Soprano. — Address, respect- 


ing eng«gements, to her residence, 60, Princes-stieet, Leicester-square. 





HILHARMONIC ROOMS, 14, Newman-street, Oxford- 


street.—This place, canable of hoiding 1700 persons, to be let, for Balis, 
Concerts, or Oratorios, there being a splendid Organ. or for Lectures and Public 
Meetings. There is also a handsome Private Theatre for amateur performances, 
with new scenery, properties, and dressing-rooms. A handsome room for artists 
to let in the private house, 


—. 


R. AND MADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN beg 

to inform their Patrons, Pupils, and Friends, that they have removed to 

24, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, where, in future, they will hold their Guitar, 

Concertina, and Flute Classes, and give instruction. 
July 17th, 1856. 





+ 


IANOFORTES. — Allison and Allison have the best 


description, in rosewood, from 26 guineas.—75, Dean-street, Soho. 


[HE VIOLIN.—For Sale, a genuine AMATI, the 


This property s p> Asenooee. with a Mee choice bow, by the ¢elebrated Tourts. 
rument an w ure gems rarely to be met with. T 
and Sons, 28, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. o RRA wh Roomy 








BIRMINGHAM. 


THE INAUGURATION FESTIVAL at the MUSIC- 
HALL will take place on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, September 3rd 
and 4th, 1856, under most distinguished patronage. Principal Artistes already 


engaged ;— 
MADAME CLARA NOVELLO, 
MADAME WEISS, 
MRS. BULI, 
MISS DOLBY, 
MR. MONTEM SMITH, 
MR. THOMAS, 
MR. WEISS, 


AND 
MR. SIMS REEVES. 
The Band will consist of the celebrated London Orchestral Union, with the 
addition of the best available local performers. 
The Chorus will be selected from the various Societies of Birmingham and the 
neighbourhvod. 


AT THE ORGAN: 
MR. SIMMS. 





CONDUCTORS : 
MR. A. MELLON and MR. SIMMS. 
The Performances will consist of— 


On Wepnespay Morstne, 
ORATORIO, ‘MESSIAH ;” 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, 

A GRAND MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT. 





Taurspay MorntINa, 
ORATORIO, “ ELIJAH;” 
THURSDAY EVENING, 

A GRAND MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT. 





PRICES OF ADMISSION. 

MorNING PerFoRMANcEs. —Secured Seats— Stalls and Select Floor, 10s. 6d. ; 
Floor, 7s. ; Gallery, 5s. ; Unreserved Places—Gallery, 3s. 6d 

Evenine Concerts.—Secured Seats—Stalls and Select Floor, 8s.; Floor, 6s.; 
Gallery, 4s. ; Unreserved Places—Gallery, 2s.——Books of the Words, 6d. each. 

REGULATIONS. 

The priority of choice of Secured Seats wil! be determined by ba'lot, which will 
take place at the Hall, on Thursday, August the 2Ist, as follows :—For the WEDNES- 
DAY MoxrntnG at Ten o’clock ; WEDNESDAY EVENING, at Twelve o’clock.—For the 
THuRsDAY Moryino, at Three o’clock ; TRURSDAY EvEwNiNG, at Five o’clock.— 
Applications for the ballot will be received before the drawing of ech ballot.— 
The Directors wil! undertake to ballot, aud secure place for parties who cannot 
conveniently at end to select their own places. Applications mu-t ee 
with a re:nittance for the price of the tickets required, made payable to Mr. Thomas 
Harrison, Coimore- Row, Reeincieen. on or before Tuesdav, the 19th of August. 
After the ballot, the plans of secured seats will be placed «t Mr. Hurri-on’s Concert 
Office, Music Warehou-e, Colmore-Row and Benuett’s Hill, where tickets for.each 
performance, programmes, &c., may be obtained. Tickets for Unre~erved Places 
can als» be had at Mr. Tolkien’s Music Warchouse, New-street ; Messrs. Sabin's 
Music Warehonse, Bull-street ; and Mr. Tonk’s, printer, &c., New-street. 

The Doors will be ovened for the Morning Performance at balf-past Ten o'clock ; 
the Oratorios to commeuice at haif past Ele: en precisely. 

For the Evening Performances, the Do-rs will be opened at Seven o’clock, and 
the performances commence at Eight precisely - - 

Attached to the Hall is a private room for ladies, with refreshment room adjoin- 
ing, to which parties holding tickets for secured seats can have access from the 
time the doors are opened. H. R. COOKSEY, Chairman. 


A CATALOGUE of MUSIC, including various Works of 
Rach, Beethoven, Czerny, Gluck, Handel, Haydn, Mendelssobn, Mozart, 
Rossini, &c., of Treatises on Music, and Works on its History, NOW READY.— 
Also, Part 183 of a Monthly Catalogue of Books, gratis, and post-free. 

JOHN PETHERAM, 94, High Holborn. 


O PIANOFORTE and MUSIC-SELLERS in Town or 
Country. —PARTNERSHIP.—A Professor of Music (Pianist), just arrived 
home from «broad, is desirous of joining or undertaking the svle management of 
an Established Business, where his capital and professional services might be 
placed to mutual we: None wy J eng will be treated with, Address, 
post paid, to A. E., 4, Belle-vue-Place, Clapham Common, 
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OPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES.—By Royal Letters 

Pacent,—These Instruments obtained FIRST CLASS PRIZE MEDALS at 

the Universal Exhibitious of London in 185], and Paris in 1855. An entirely new 

stock now ready for selection. None can surpass them, and the prices are 

moderate. Lists and drawings free. Warerooms, 235, Regent Street, and 18, Soho 
Square, London. 


IANOFORTES.—OETZMANN and PLUMB beg to in- 
form Music-sellers and Professors that in consequence of their having made 
great improvements in the manufacture of their instruments, substituting 
machinery for manual labour, and taking advantage of the new Patent Steam 
Drying processes, are enabled to offer to the Trade superior Pianofortes in Grands, 
Semi-Grands, and Cottages, in all variety of woods and designs, at considerably 
reduced prices. Illustrated Lists sent on application, or a visit to their Manufac- 
tory will prove the great advantage secured. 6, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 
Manufactory, Chenies-street, Tottenham-court-road. Alexander and Co,’s Har- 
moniums at trade prices, 


bey COMPOSERS ABOUT TO PUBLISH.—Tuomas 

LercurorD (late Jewell and Letchford), Music Pubiisher, 17, Soho-square, 
London, undertakes the Printing and Publishiug of every description of Musical 
Works greatly under tie usual charges. The works are produced in the best style, 
combining taste with economy. Attention is also particularly paid to the Pub- 
lishing Department. MS. works revised and prepared for press by au eminent 
professor. Estimates given. 


\ ADAME. RISTORI—An Excellent Portrait of this 
4 celebrated Tragedienne is published with Talexy’s Ristori Valse. A very 
brilliant piece. Price 3s., 2nd edition. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


DLLE. PICCOLOMINI.—An Excellent Portrait of 


this celebrated artiste is published with Albert Wagner’s Piccolomini 
Valse. Price 4s, Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 

















“Tur Rat-caTcHER’s DAUGHTER.” 
ES RUES DE LONDRES VALSE, by Henri 


Laurent, introducing the Rat-catcher’s Daughter. This popular Valse has 
been performed at all the balls of the season, and three times before the Queen 
at the State Ball, Buckingham Palace, the Fancy Dress Ball of the Royal Academy 
of Music, and at the Turkish Ambassador’s’ Ball. It has been received with the 
greatest applause on every occasion. Published this day, price 3s., by Boosey 
and Sons, Musica! Library, 28, Holles-street, London. 


AYDN’S Thirty-four SONATAS, VARIATIONS, and 
other Pieces for Pianoforte Solo, with his Portrait, in 2 volumes, £1; 
Haydn's Twelve most beautiful Symphonies, for Pianoforte Solo, with Biography, 
12s. 6d. ; the same as Pianoforte Duets, with his Portrait, 17s. 6d. —BEETHOVEN’S 
Thirty-two Sonatas for Pianoforte, in 2 volumes, with his Portrait and Biography, 
£1.—MOZART’S Sonatas as Pianoforte Soios aud Ducts, with his Fantasias and 
Variations as Pianoforte Solos and Duets, with his Portrait and Biography, in 2 
volumes. The cheapest and most correct editions that ever have been published, 
GUSTAV SCHEURMANN and Co., 86, Newgate-street. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


BY 
T. W. NAUMANN. 


JOCK 0’ HAZLEDEAN, the favourite Seotch Air (Just published) .. 28. 6d. 
‘‘A charming arrangement of one of the most pleasing Scottish Melodies.”— 

Court Circular. 

LE CHANSON D’AMOUR, pour Piano es a % os oo, 98. 0d. 
“The chanson, especially a mor¢egu in E flat, which bears the romantic title of 

Haydeée, is elegant and attractive throughout, and the episode in the subdominant 

= (page 3) will remind the hearer, pleasantly, of some of the smaller efforts of 

Adolph Henselt.” 

VIOLANTE MAZURKA, brillante  .. oe os ee ee o- «=: 8. Odd. 

__ “This piece of music is entitled to especial praise for its incessant vivacity. It 

is a Mazurka, and, in the Salon de Danse, will speedily become a great favourite,”— 


Court Circular. 
THREE IRISH AIRS, viz:— 


No. 1. THE MINSTREL BOY .. “ es $e os be 2 
2, FAREWELL, BUT WHENEVER YOU WELCOME THE HOUR 
3. HAS SORROW THY YOUNG DAYS SHADED? oe oe 
“Mr. Naumann has exercised a wise discretion in the selection he has made for 
the subject of his frish melodies, We have seen the first three numbers of the series, 
and nothing could be betterthan the judicious arrangement of the airs he has intro- 
duced ; itis the work of a musician and a man of taste, and cannot fail to enhance 
the musical reputation of this already popular composer.”—Court Cireuwar, 
RED, WHITE, AND BLUB, the best ar f thi 
Betiowml Air crs ay 1 s,s ow ‘ a“ _ . 6d, 
“The fantasia on the popular song, ‘Red, White, and Blne’ (No. 3), a song which 
deserves to be called ‘ National,’ since it has true English character about it, 
consists of an introduction, the air (better harmonised than the original), a brilliant 
variation, and an effective coda.”—Musical World. 
BRINLEY RICHARDS’ “MONASTERY,” the last new piece for the Pianoforte 
by this popular composer, price 3s., beautifully illustrated by Brandard. 
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CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET. 





NEW MUSIC PUBLISHED BY 


ADDISON, HOLLIER, AND LU 
210, REGENT STREET. 





JOHN BARNETT’S LATEST SONGS, Viz.;— 


“Go, thou art free.” John Barnett ee ee - ‘ 
‘My home beside the Guadalquiver.” _ ° as és i's 
SO 
A New Edition (abridged) of Joun BaryeEtt’s celebrated ‘School for 
Voice” .. oe ar « oe oe ee ee 
Joun Barnett’s “School for the Voice,” complete ., oF ae 
COSTA’S ‘ ELI.”? 
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8. 
o 2 
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the 
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oo 


The following arrangements of the Airs, Choruses, &c., for the Organ, 


by Epmunp T. Capp, viz. ;— 
The Overture to Eli, arranged by E. T. Chipp ee py or a 


The Morning Prayer (Ae) ditto ditto .. ve ee oe ve 
The Evening Prayer (Air) ditto ditto .. ee ry se ee 
Blessed be the Lord (Chorus) ditto ditto 4 Ue ve be 
If thou should’st mark (Chorus) ditto ditto os ee ee os 
Woe unto us (Chorus) ditto ditto oe ee oe oe ee 
Blessed, Hallelujah, Amen ditto ditto we o . 
March of the Israelites ditto ditto oe 


cosTa’S “ELI,” FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 


ea 
bo bo 8D BS BD bo BD BD 
oococecces 


Admired movements from Costa’s ‘‘ Eli,” arranged for the Pianoforte (Solos) 


by W. H. Callcott, in 2 books oy ° ve oe ee 0 

Accompaniments for Flute, Violin, and Violoncello (ad lib.) to each book 
theset 3 0 

Admired movements from “Eli,” arranged as Pianoforte Duets, by W. H, 
Calleott, in2 books .. a Ae ee is mes ee each 6 0 

Accompaniments (ad lib.) for Flute, Violin, and Violoncello, to each book 
the set 3 0 

NEW OPERATIC AND OTHER ITALIAN SONGS. 
Addio del Passato (La Traviata) at ee - +» Verdi $e oS 0 
A fors6 lui che l’anima (La Traviata) a * ~. Verdi oe « 2 0 
Ah; che la morte (I1 Trovatore) = i oe -. Verdi ee eo 131°6 
De’ miei bollenti Spiriti (La Traviata) a od . Verdi wr yi ibs | 
Dete alia giovine (La Traviata) oe aa ee »» Verdi oe see Oe 
Diprovenza il mar (La Traviata) oa ée ae «- Verdi a 
Ii Bagno ., °¢ A - oe ue oe -» Operti ., o & 0 
Ii Balen suo sorriso (Il 'Trovatore) .. 5) oe -. Verdi ee 1 0 
Fra Veglia e sopro PY oe ee oe ° ee Operti .. o 2 0 
La Donna e Mobile op - ee e oe -» Verdi os oo 2,0 
Le Sorelle .. rad HA “s ni =e a -- Operti .. o ae 
Libiamo ne’ lieti calici (Brindisi, La Traviata) .. +» Verdi ° - 2 0 
Signor del ciel (coro e quartette Eli”) .. oe -- Ge’ ac o 2 6 
Son per via fiadal Mattino .. oe ee oe -» Operti .. oP a ioe 
Stri ie la Vampa (Il Trovatore) qn ° ee +. Verdi oe Pe 
Tre Romanze Italiane oe oe ee ee .» G, Operti ae sli 
THE 103RD PSALM, 

Composed for the Bradford Triennial Musical Festival, 1856, by William 
Jacksoi: (Masham) ee ae oé ae vs os a a 
Or, separately .. ‘a oe -» Cach 2 0 


No. 1.—Praise the Lord, O my soul (Air, Soprano). 
2.—The Lord ex: cuteth righteousness (Double Chorus). 
8.—The Lord is full of compassion (Air, Contralto 


4.—He hath not dealt with us afcer our sins (Double Chorus). 


5.—For he knoweth whereof we are made (Recitative, Tenor. 
6.—But the merciful goodness of the Lord (Chorus). 

7.—The Lord hath prepared his throne (Air, Bass). 
8.—Glory be to the Father (Double Chorus). 


HENRY LESLIE’S COMPOSITIONS. 

Oh let me sing to thee. Song, by Henry Leslie .. oe oe 

I saw a golden sunbeam fall. Song aitto oe ee te 

I do not ask a brighter lot. Song ditto oe oe be eo 

Shall I be remembered. Song ditto ee ee 

Also, by tne same Composer— 

O Memory. Trio, by Henry Lesiie .. - ae oe oe 

And ajl the Works by the above popular Composer. 


HENRY LUNN’S COMPOSITIONS, 


Beneath the Casement By Henry Lunn a os pacy) bps 
No not form ditto ee +e ee ve oe 
Peace to thee ditto oe oe + os oe 
Let us be joyous ditto ee oe oe a eo 
Adieu, ye woods ditto we e on ee oe 
Gay Lark ditto 


NEW MUSIC FOR THE PIANOPORTE, 
Composed by J. THEODORE TREKELL. 
Agnese (Romance), dedicated to Miss Emily Hughes Hughes oe 
Evening Star (The), Morceau Biegan', dedicated to Miss Warner... 
Heart’s Ease (Morceau de Salon), inscribed to Miss Oliver 


J. seyhine (Valse brillante), dedicated to Miss Bass, Cambrian Hi: nse, Ryde 


La Rose Sans Epine (Morceau briilante), dedicated to Miss Cooke .. 
L’Orgie du bea (Morceau de Fantaisie, dedicated to Miss Arabe 
Godda 


La Belle Alliance (Deux Fantaisies la Valse), dedicated to Miss Forrest |. 
8 


La Czarine a 


Morning Star (intended as a Companion to the “ Evening Star,”) dedicated 


Miss Lomax .. ee os ve oe oe . 

Partant Pour la Syrie (Fantaisie Militaire) oo oe ve oe 
POLKAS, #7733 

Garrison Polka (Illustrated) .. oe oe oe oe ee ee 
Osborne Polka .. oe oe oe oe 
GALOPS. 
The Garrison Galop on PP oc TT oe oe oe ee 
London; Appison, Hotter AND LUCAS, 210, Regent-strect, and 47, Ki 
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_ FAREWELL TO ROBERT SCHUMANN. 


YesTerDay evening we conducted Robert Schumann to his 
last home ! 

The young minstrel brothers of the Concordia bore the simple 
coffin, which was decorated with a wreath of laurels. Joachim, 
Brahms, and Dietrich, so intimately connected with Schumann 
during his lifetime, went first, then came the clergyman, and 
near him, the burgomaster of Bonn, accompanied by a consi- 
derable number of worthy men. Solemnly echoed the tones of 
brass instruments, and brazen melodies, those chorals, which 
for centuries have glorified so much joy and so much suffering. 
Solemnly did the procession wind through the streets of Bonn, 
while the inhabitants seemed to follow it with sympathising 
looks. When it reached the cemetery, a circle was formed 
around the open grave. The coffin was lowered into it—from 
the dense crowd the gentle form of a woman glided forward, 
here and there, and let a nosegay, or a chaplet, fall from her 
hands upon the bier beneath—it did not last longer than the 
time to shed a tear. The pastor Wiseman took a spadeful of 
earth, and, throwing it on the coffin, pronounced the old, time- 
honoured words: “ Ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” followed by 
aprayer. He then spoke a few sad and fervent words concern- 
ing the fate and fortunes of the deceased, and the singers of the 
Concordia sang a mournful song. Again did a solemn choral 
resound—and each of us took a handful of earth and scattered 
it on the coffin—a last, poor, cold offering of love! Meanwhile 
the sun had set, and everything was dissolved into undefined 
masses and shadows—and the crowd, which had hitherto been 
held together by a common object of interest, dispersed, just as 
everything else quickly breaks up when the connecting power 
ceases to work, when the fashioning germ has fallen a victim to 
annihilation. Poor Schumann ! 

And yet there was a time when kings might have envied 
thee! With a golden sceptre didst thou sway a magnificent 
world of tones, creating and working in it with strength and 
freedom. Many of the best men joined thee, surrendered them- 
selves up to thee, inspired thee with their own inspiration, and 
rewarded thee by the most profound partiality. And what love 
decked out thy life! A wife, crowned with the beaming crown 
of genius, stood by thy side, and thou wast for her as a father 
for a daughter, as a bridegroom for a bride, as a master for a 
pupil, as a saint for a believer. And when she could no longer 
remain at thy side, and clear every little stone from out thy 
path, then didst thou feel in the midst of thy dreams and thy 
sufferings, her protecting hand from afar off, and when the Angel 
of Death had compassion on thee, and approached thy anguish- 
tortured soul, in order to raise it once more to light and liberty, 
in thy last hours thy glance met hers, and, illuminated by love, 
thy weary spirit winged hence its course ! 

Thy wearied spirit! Yes; for thou hadst required of it too 
much, Thou asked’st from it, every moment as a right, that 
which falls to the lot of him who thankfully receives only in 
the hour of inspiration, As in the orange-groves of Italy, 
blossoms and fruit are displayed in constantly successive luxuri- 
oushess upon the same branch, thou would’st have had thy 
genius lay its golden apples in one uninterrupted course of 
budding, blooming and ripening at thy feet. Long did it 
willingly obey—and who can ever say how disunion between 
thee and it was brought about? Ah, perhaps it was but a short 
quarrel, such as occurs between the best of friends, appearing 
only to our weak eyes as strife, while you are, perhaps, on the 


best terms again, and smile at all we are now saying of you— 
while you smile gently and forgive us! 

But I fear no smile from bad or good spirits, dear Schumann, 
when I speak of the elevation of thy efforts, and of their veracity 
and truth. Thou wast a real artist, and but few know how 
much sturdy, incorruptible will, devoted activity, and perse- 
vering courage is expressed by this. And thou wast gentle and 
good, and just towards others, as much as it is given to a mortal 
to be. Out of thy melodies gleams the grace of a sweet soul— 
out of thy melodies gushes the warmth of a loving heart. 
Silently didst thou sit and listen to the surging and heaving 
sounds within thee, and all the wonderful harmonies which lived 
there like the flowers at the bottom of the sea, but. thou wouldst 
not listen to the whisperings of petty vanity, which only too 
often are mixed up with the melodies and chords in a musician’s 
soul—perhaps they did not even strive to tempt thee, for they 
knew it would be in vain ! 

But thy works have become a so much greater ornament, and 
will deck thy name better than marks of distinction granted by 
others could ever have done. Around the resting-place which 
the city of Bonn has selected for thee in her beautiful cemetery, 
so rich in great recollections, five young plane trees are planted. 
May the luxurious shade which they will cast in after years 
around the mound over thy grave, be a picture of the results of 
thy creations ; and mayst thou, O admirable master, now repose, 
if repose is the lot of immortal spirits, and rejoice at the great 
amount of what is good and beautiful that thou hast produced 
in word and tone, rejoice at all the love and respect which blooms 
for thee in so many hearts in the great German Fatherland. 
Cologne, 1 August, 1856. Ferpinanp HILier. 


[Translated from the Kélnische Zeitung by J. V. BripcEMay.] 





Rosert Scuumann.—* We have received intelligence from 
Bonn"—says the Niederrheinische Musikzeitung of the 31st July 
—“that Robert Schumann died calmly on the 29th July, at 
Endenich. His friends to-day followed the corpse to the church- 
yard at Bonn. Although the mournful news naturally shocked 
us, 2 mild dissolution of the bonds which still enchained his 
body to the earth was the sole hope of all those who loved and 
honoured him, since, unfortunately, there could no longer be 
any doubt as to the incurable nature of his malady. The flame 
which burned in his heart for music had consumed his restlessly 
creative mind. His works are his monument.” 

Guovucester Musica Festivat.—( From our ex-Correspondent.) 
—The 133rd meeting of the Three Choirs will take place on the 
9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th of September. There are thirty six 
stewards, a sign of increased confidence, since but very few years 
ago there was the greatest difficulty in procuring half-a-dozen 
gentlemen to undertake the responsibility. e principals 
engaged for the festival are Mesdames Clara Novello, Alboni, 
Viardot Garcia, and Lockey, Misses Clara Hepworth (a 
débutante, daughter of Mr. Amott, the Cathedral Organist), 
and Temple, Messrs. Sims Reeves, Lockey, Weiss, Thomas, and 
Gassier. The band includes Messrs. Sainton, Cooper, Blagrove, 
Chipp, Dando, Thirlwall, Lovell Phillips, Howell, Pratten, 
Nicholson, Lazarus, Baumann, Harper, Cioffi, &c., &c., and will 
with chorus number 300. Mr. G. Townshend Smith (Hereford) 
ene at the organ, Mr. Done (Worcester) at the piano, and 

. Amott, as usual, is conductor. The able and indefati- 
gable Mr. J. H. Brown is again secretary. The newly elected 

ishop of Gloucester and Bristol preaches the sermon in aid of 
the charity, on the opening day—Wednesday Elijah, Thursday 
Mozart’s Requiem and the Creation (1st part) and selections from 
St. Paul, Eli, &e., Friday the Messiah. A concert will be given 
at the Shire Hall every evening except Friday. 

Ernst.—This distinguished artist is still at Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
where he has announced his intention to give « concert shortly. 
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THE LATE MADAME VESTRIS. 


Last week.awe, stated, on the aninority of a contemporary, 
that Mrs. Charles Mathews. was so ili,.that but little hopes 
were entertained of her, reeovery.., We have now)to record her 
death, which. took .place on,,Saturday monning last, at her resi- 
dence at, Fulham; 

For some years past Mrs. Charles Mathews had been a martyr 
to illgess. An excellent constitution, however, had at times 
resisted the encroachments .of disease, and, coupled with an 
indomitable, will, had enabled. her to. appear at intervals before 
the public. A few months since, she felt so much better, that 
she even contemplated returping to the stage; but gg her 
complaint became aggravated to so great a degree as to baffle 
the skill of her medical attendants ; and she underwent so much 
suffering, that her friends and those around her were thankful 
when. she was at length released. 

Madame Vestris was before the public for so great a number 
of years, and was so notorious a person in many respects, that 
we have no doubt a brief sketch of her life will be acceptable to 
our readers, 

It was generally supposed that. Madame Vestris was much 
older than she really was. This is always the case with those 
who have been before the public for an unusual term of years. 
It is a long stretch to go back forty-one years, and when three 
generations remember the same individual in her artistic career, 
they naturally attach a long period to her life, Eliza Lucy 
Bartolozzi was born in January, 1797, in London; so that. she 
was in her fifty-ninth year when she died. She was the daughter 
of Gaetano Bartolozzi—son of Francesco Bartolozzi, the cele- 
brated engraver—and Mad. Teresa, a German lady of musical 
talents. She received a good though desultory education, and at an 
early age showed great aptitude in the scquirpmenh of languages, 
and a natural taste for music, She had, moreover, an extra- 
ordinary memory, and was altogether what might be denomi- 
nated “a remrkable young lady,” more especially when her 
great personal attractions, which began to exhibit themselves 
at an early age, are taken into consideration. Before she was 
fourteen Miss Bartolozzi was, to a certain extent, a mistress 
of the -French and Italian, languages. She spoke English 
with great.purity, which contrasted amusingly with the talk of 
her father and, mother, neither of whom could pronounce a 

. word of the vernacular properly. Great interest appears to have 

been taken in the education of Miss Bartolozzi by a certain 
Captain Best, memorable for his duel with Lord Camelford, It 
was unaccountable that with so much exhibition of early talent, 
and with so decided an inclination for music—more particularly 
when we remember, her mother was musical—that the young 
Eliza was not put to learn some, branch of the art. Mr, and 
Mrs, Bartolozzi, however, never once contemplated educating 
her for public life. She played on the pianoforte a little, and 
sang, pleasingly ; but she would not apply herself to any study, 
and was. impatient of control—the reason, perhaps, why her 
parents did not attempt to turn her natural talents to account. 

It was in the, year 1812, when Eliza Bartolozzi was in her 
fifteenth year, that.she was) introduced to M. Armand Vestris, 
principal dancer. and ballet-master at the Italian Opera House 
(The King’s Theatre), who was astonishing and delighting all 
London—more especially the female, part of it—with his antics 
and gyrations, 

This, clever mountebank, in short, was the rage of the day, 
and all sorts of stories have been told of his assurance and cool 
impudence; showing in what, high estimation he was held by 
the, nobility, and to what extent. he was allowed to carry his 
familiarity. He was;,in, his four-and-twentieth year when he 
first saw Eliza Bartolozzi, who, was ten years younger, and just 
budding into womanhood... Armand, Vestris was grandson. of 
that. renowned dancer,* whom, the French were wont to style 





* That ‘this artist thought “no small beer” of himself, may be 
gathered from the following anecdote :—The Duchess of Devonshire 


was one of the most beautiful and accomplished women of the age. | 


She was also’ one of the most liberal, and both she-and the duke 
gave Vestris free access. to Devonshire House, and to their: country 





“Le Diew de la danse,” snd whb had alsdiseveral years pre- 
viously been first dancer and ballet-master at the King’s Theatre. 
Armand Vestris, when he first came to London, turned the heads 
of half the female population, and continued to whirl then rdund 
for years, No wonder then that his ptrouct#és ‘and prances, with 
the ‘aid of decent looks‘ and a ‘brilliant'reputation, should ‘thave 
captivated the heart ‘of an enthusiastic young gir); who knew 
no better, and never was told not'to fall in love, Om the 28th 
of January, 1813, was celebrated in’ St, Martin's-im-the-Fields, 
Charing Cross, one of the most luckless’ marriages’ ever sub- 
scribed’ to by witnesses, between Armand Vestris, dancer an 
posture-master, and Eliza Lucy Bartolozzi, spinster ©! bo! oq 

At first Vestris had ‘no idea of introducing his juvenile wife 
into public life, In little more than a year, however; finding his 
expenses greatly surpass his income, he determined to bring her 
out on the Italian stage, confident of the’ support’ of his-own 
immediate circle, and tempted to believe that ‘the personal’ at- 
tractions of his cara sposa would make amends for vocal defi- 
ciencies. After going through # brief course of study: with 
M. Corri, the singing-master, Madame Vestris, with aw intre- 
pidity worthy of a better cause, and with a‘ confidence: which 
Soult only spring from her youth and ine ag made her 
début for her husband’s benefit at ‘the ‘King’s Theatre, on 
Thursday, the 20th of July, 1815, a8 Proserpma,' in Winter's 
Il Ratio di Proserpina, Had Madame Vestris consulted’ with 
some one less prejudiced than her husband, this opera would 
hardly have been selected for her first appearance.” ‘The of 
Proserpina was written expressly for the celebrated Madame 
Grassini—aunt of Grisi-who had played it a few ‘years pte- 
viously at the King’s Theatre, and whose fine performance’ was 
still fresh in the mind of the public. ‘Nevertheless, although 
Madame Vestris was deficient asa vocalist, and had no histrionic 
talent whatsoever, she was hailed asa rising star, and youth and 
good looks completely blinded the judgment of the public.:) She 
was encored in the duet, “ Vaghi colli ameni’ prati,” and loudly 
applauded in the airs, “Paga fugi lieta;* and “O Giove ommni- 
possente.” The opera was repeated the following Saturday,and 
was honoured with the presence of the Princess Charlotte! of 
Wales, who joined the’ audience in their demonstrations of:ap- 
plause for the trio, “ Mi lasci,” by Mesdames Vestris ‘and Sessi 
and Signor Graam. In short, the délLutante became. a great 
favourite, and the opera was frequently given ‘during the rest 
of the year. The seasoned eatnatinnty nevertheless, who were 
not: so readily’ influenced by “ youth, beauty, and cleanvlinen,” 
as Farquhar says, only shook their heads, smiled, and declared 
the young lady had a very pretty foot and ankle. i 

(To be continued.)’ 








Mancnester.—The first performance ‘in’ the Contert/ Hall for 
the season took place on Thursday evening the 7th instant. “The 
vocalist was Miss Vinning. Mr. C, Hallé was the piatiist,'and 
iF 7 A. Seymour the leader of the band. The Hall'was’well 

e . ; 

Wicax.—On Monday venta, the 28th ult,, a miscellaneous 
concert was given in the Public Hall, by the tembets of ‘the 
Liverpool St. George’s Glee and Chotal Union,’ The’first part 
of the programme consisted of sacréd ‘musi¢’ from Haydn ‘and 
Handel ; the second part of songs, glees, duets, &¢? “Thére was 
a numerous audience, and the performances gave satisfaction. 

Braprord.—On Sunday, the 3rd ‘inst., ‘at the Baptist-Chapel, 
Thornhill, a selection of sacred music was performed by a choir 
from the ‘neighbouring’ villages.’ Mr: Henry Wilson} of Wake- 
field, rap | “Lord, remember Dayid,” and “In native: worth,” 
and the choruses were printipally from the Messi), ‘Mi; Mellor, 
of Huddersfield, presided at the harmonium.’ '» ~” . 


seats. This raised the audacity of the! ballet-master ‘to iuch, a height 
as to become intolerable, which wasno way leasened by his always having 





‘the honour of opening ‘the: balls with the, duchess,; “The duke, one 


night, having complimented him on his dancing with Madame Hilligs- 
berg at. the Opera, Vestris replied with an air. of intolerable conceit, 
“My lord duke, I am astonished at dat, wen dere have been only dree 
gret;men in de vold—Voltaire, Frederick de Gret, and (bowing) your 
’umble servant.” J 
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 exeoy Ler ; BE ET HO V EN.*: of Count Wielhorski, at-St atappursr and isting of some 

AT e'yaidt oft de podengss bree 00 sixty large folio pages in Beethoven's own handwriting, con- 
sont ould bauusst goin @Pmanned from p, 503.) 2, | tains! “among” other “things? ‘the’ priniéipal “motive ‘of the 
In forming an opinion of Beethoven, who was born in poverty, “ Adelaida,” and ‘sonata ideas, with various read to Op. 47, 


and accompanied through. life by the obstacles arising from this 
first state/of things; who was misunderstood by his fellow men ; 
injured by: bhoge: most nearly related to, him .by the ties of 
‘bloods; prosecuted by his artistic | contemporaries, even after his 
death,:as an innovator; appreciated at his real, worth only bya 
few ;.aud betterpaid than Mozart, who, from his earliest childhood, 
exerted. himself to the utmost to make money,,and was /com- 
pelled to write for seareely \more’ than! something warm—in 
‘forming an opinion of Beethoven, who was doomed to, traverse 
all. the, streets of the. City of: Sorrow,” the |“ Cita dolente,” of 
the great Italian poet|in Germany, we must make allowance for 
this-excess of heart-suffering, when in his writings nothing is 
left:to wish but something to think, and when the yearning for 
the Infinite’ is’ not satisfied; when in his last great works he 
‘abandons a thought of heavenly delight as quickly as it occurred 
to him; when, in the’ most seeret signs of harmony he struggles 
to' find words for his grief, 

Beethoven is sorrow in reference to the springs of eternal sins; 
his use is the glorification of the martyrdom of, earthly being, 
that ¢lement ofthe parely human principle, of all joys and of 
all sufferings ; the eore of the Christian idea of life. 

The thonght what such 4 mind might have performed, had it 
been otherwise and better circumstanced, is quite as important 
for att asthe’ criticism of that which it actually did perform 
Kvery human performance is necessarily imperfeet of itself, be- 
causerit never, under any circumstances, excludes one that,is 
treated in a higher’ manner. Beethoven himself believed less 
than any one else, that he had. penetrated to the furthermost 
limits. of the Possible. The bow of the Infinite stretched, even 
over his head. Nothing in art or science can satisfy us from a 
certain point of view, for art and science are merely an expres- 
sion of life, which is an idea, of itself imperfect, conducting us to 
death and continuation, There is in art nothing absolutely per- 
fect, just as there is no perfect. happiness on earth,—that is,to 
say; no happiness which :in the Present; excludes thoughts’ of 
the Future, and.of a something not yet attained. This senti- 
ment.of unsatisfied yearning, however, applies precisely to 
the, ‘most:intimate essential; attributes of each and. every 
kind of instrumental music, of which even Beethoven himself 
was only'a higher instance of the relativeness of all-human feel- 
ing, :just,.as a mountain towers above hills, without being the 
cloud that floats above it!,: Can we hear even the Choral 
Symphony, without wishing it to reeommence immediately, in 
order to raise to a higher power—to satisfy—our impulse for 
the, unknown, country?” —- a proof that the home of, man 
cannot, be, here, where he, does. not: fill up the world of his 
thonghi It, is. otherwise, among men. En the intercourse of 
civil. life, the. most iatyactive standard of worth ismoney ; and 
thus, even after the death of a Beethoven, after an irreparable 
loss for the, whole civilised world, money, the,“ property” left by 
the artist,.and the ;settlement of the claims, of an heir, were 
discussed, where all the rights of inheritance must seem to; be 
excluden. Who could be the heir of a Beethoven! , That inhe- 
ritanceris still to be claimed! . But the. yet untouched hundred 
pounds sterling of the Philharmonic Society, the proceeds of the 
deceased artist's furniture, and music, a, few bank shares, 
finally yielded 10,232 florins, Convention-Currency ; and. it;was 
¢ vy that his laughing heir, his nephew, thought... Absuamet 

eres ' 

Vienna, where Mozart. lies buried, and where people do 
not know his grave (“£3 giebt nur « Wien"t) joyously disposed, as 
it is, allowed Beethoven's manuscripts to be on to the 
four winds of Heaven.» For “tone>:florin, twenty groschens,” 
note books flew as far as Russia. | One. ofthese ents: of 
Beethoven’s house-keeping, to be found:inthe musical library 





* Translated expressly for the Musical World by J.V. Buidarman. 
_t “There is only one Vienna,” a popular saying, in the Austrian 
dialect. The author is, however, mistaken with regard to Mozart’s 


grave, It is at present known.—J. V. B, 


‘en négligé. "Ini these leaves, whiére the mind has left the fugitive 

trace of the moment of' inspiration; wé havea ‘niaterial’ proof 
that productions, which we are inclined, in Beethoven’s art, to 
regard as something spontaneously saggéested ‘and not at first 
composed, arrivé At maturity slowly and with ‘full reflection, 
and that what is great in man has often small" begitinings.-°A 
public auction is the réckless means of instantaneous realization, 
a distorting of 4 sale into'a legal robbery, which ean’ only'be 
excused by certain given - eiteumstances,) ‘Inthe ’ rodm 
where Beethoven died, “his sacred’ ashes’ were | destined 
to be raked up and scattered in the heritage he left behind him, 
and, for ditty kreutzérs, the skin’ stript from’ the ‘lion ‘by 
“ Viennese friends.” In the gréat chamber of death, where the 
Tetith Symphony died with Beethoven, Where the diseovery of 
a piece of the Voss or Hiinten of the period, for these names are 
perennial, was destined to be considered important !’ Even a 
pretium affectionis was known to the unmusical Romans! If 
the reader asks—Why did this mountebank s¢etie‘oceur in the 
house of the great departed ? Why this’ offering for sale ‘of the 
autograph of the Choral Symphony by the profane mouth ofan 
auctioneer, “Four florins, thirty ! Does no one bid: higher 77 
the answer is, “ To furnish a scamp of a nephew with one riidre 
stake at billiards; to furnish’ him with it at the sacrifice of 
stamping the artist, who was’ so’ ‘blameless, as “am ‘insolvent 
debtor, as the debitor excussus of the'sole and ‘universal legutée, 
in public opinion. And Vienna could look on quietly and view 
such a spectacle ! 

But what could be expected, even for Beethoven, in a’ city 
where Diabelli paid two florins thirty’ groschens’” for “the 
“Erlkonig,” adding the contemptible’ observation to Schtbert’s 
very face, “he came too often ;” where’ Mozart, wheion the 

innacle of Viennese fame, was compelled’ to debase himself 
efore a banker, one day, in order to have ‘sufficient to/still ‘the 
pangs of hunger! A classical witness relates the following tun- 
doubted fact connected with this’ cireumstance {see the Allge- 
meine Musik-Zeitung, 7th December, 1808, page 148, “Briefe 
eines Deutschen Tonkiinstlers”): “TI saw, at Vientia,‘a ‘letter’in 
Mozart’s own handwriting, to the banker P.,'in which'the great 
man urgently, anxiously, and sorrowfully begs of the latter, a 
good friend of his—under the promise of writing him another 
piece, and diligently ‘giving him more lessons—one, one single 
Florin, because, otherwise, he did not know how he should, that 
day, be able to satisfy his hunger.” 
t is now explicable why‘ho voice was raised by the Govern- 
ment for the purchase of manuscripts of Beethoven. 

All the manuscripts that came into Schindler’s ‘possession 
were sold by the latter, in the year 1845, to the King of ‘Prussia, 
and, in the hands of the worthy Dehn, of ‘the Réyal Library at 
Berlin, did not' remain without fruit, for they weré given to the 
musical public in 4 pianoforte ‘edition of the various ‘forms of 
Beethoven's opera, brought out, with real critical’ spirit, under 
the superintendence of Herr Jahn, ‘Professor’ of Philology. 
Schindler writes to the anthor, from Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
the 22nd November, 1852, as follows: “The task which Jahn 
has accomplished ‘with great acuteness was no éxsy' one! F have 
still in. my possession a great quantity of highly tnportant 
matter, which I have purposely not used in the Biography. Com- 

letely alone since Beethoven's death, and enjoying ‘perfect 
indepentleénce, for which I am principally indebted to the heri- 
tage bequeathed by him, atid which the King’ of ‘Prussia pur- 
chased of me, T live’with Nature, in’ the tecoHection' of Breat 
and lofty impressions, the best part of which, aguinj'I owe to 
the eleven years I passed near Beethoven.”*\) ~° ™ 

It is the privilege of genits to fruetify al’ strrounding 
objects ; while it is its fate te-wither up itself: 

Beethoven was ‘so. much. in, advance of his own time, and of 
the views of art.auid-life which then obtained—for we must not 
separate art from. life—that he could not be understood by it. 
| His spirit sought, with swelling sails, the land of desire, where 
| the Beautiful does not require to be a citizen with the rights 
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of inheritance in order to be beautiful, and is not asked 
for its deed of settlement’; where, as in the immortal instru- 
mental poem of the second Fidelio overture, a person may 
very well heap up and link together motives and intentions 
of greater comprehensiveness (dramatic persone) if he possesses, 
like Beethoven, the genius to invent them eternally beautiful 
and true. 

Like Gétz von Berlichingen’ at the assembled council of 
Heilbronn, Beethoven had so shaken the closed doors of 
corporate restrictions in art, that they were forced from 
their hinges, and allowed free passage to the light of 
day. But the contemporaries of our hero with the iron 
hand and glowing heart were still surrounded by the fog 
of a state of things belonging to the Middle Ages, which 
the clear star of Mozart had only pierced, but not dis- 
persed. All the neatly numbered chests and boxes of a musical 
science which should have been ashamed of passing for the theory 
of the Beautiful, the obstetric help of the schools, the opera- 
perriwig, the song-periwiglet, the sonata and quartet-periwig, 
the overture and symphony periwig, the fixtures of the whole 
tron inventory, the historical dust-heap of art, had fallen under 
the heel of Beethoven, and succumbed to the irresistible power 
of mind, to make way for the claims of the Beautiful, which was 
justified by itself. 

(To be continued.) 


CHORAL FESTIVAL AT BRUNSWICK. 
(From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung). 


Tue 25th anniversary festival of the North German Singer- 
bund was celebrated here, in the most solemn and worthy 
manner, on the 19th, 20th, and 2lst July, by 1,000 singers, 
representing 53 unions. The reception of the members of the 
various societies at the railway station, and the procession to 
the magnificent Rathhaus, as well as the hearty welcome pro- 
nounced by the upper burgomaster, Herr Caspari, and the 
father of the Miannergesangverein, Herr Grassau, formed an 
elevating introduction to the festival. The general rehearsal, 
under the direction of the Court Capellmeister, and musical 
directors, Herren Spohr, Abt, Fischer, Otto, Tschirsch, and 
Zabel, in the ‘gidien-Kirche, so admirable for its acoustic 
qualities, went off so excellently that it appeared almost impos- 
sible to attain a better ensemble. Tenors and basses, the latter 
down to E flat, outrivalled each other, both in strength and 
decision, as well as in softness and distinctness of pronunciation, 
and were supported by the admirable Hoboist corps of the 
Ducal regiment of infantry. On the 20th, three festive songs, 
under the direction of the musical director, Herr Daub, re- 
sounded from the Alstadt-markt, and then three others, under 
the direction of Herr Julius Schneider, in Hollandt’s-garden, 
After breakfast, the procession set out from the Alstadt-markt. 
Three bands and forty flags preceded the joyous singers through 
the streets, which were richly adorned with floral festoons, while 
the windows were densely thronged with lovely women and 
young girls, scattering wreaths and flowers. The performance 
in the church was even more successful than the rehearsal the 
day previously ; this was the case with the overtures to Jessonda 
and Oberon; of the vocal pieces, a solo quartet by Otto, a “ Prayer” 
by Abt, “An das Vaterland” by Kreutzer, and “ Meerestille und 
gliickliche Fahrt ” by Fischer, were the best executed. The sepa- 
rate performances of the various societies took place, during the 
grand dinner, under the marquee in Hollandt’s garden ; the 
Liedertafel of Brunswick, and then the Liedertafeln of Ham- 
burgh, Minden, Dortmund, Bielefeld, Magdeburg, and Berlin 
especially distinguished themselves. To the Berlin Liederverein, 
under the direction of Herr Julius Schneider, was awarded, by 





the committee, the praise “of being the gem of the Brunswick 
Festival,” and on this account the usual rules were suspended, 
and it was immediately admitted into the North German 
Singerbund. Herren Spohr, Abt, Fischer, Otto, Tschirch, 
Miihling, and Jul. Schneider, were elected honorary members of 
the society. While the musical portion of the Festival was 
thus brilliantly carried out, the extraneous arrangements, which 
materially teuded to the success of the whole, were not less'so, 
Among these must be mentioned the festive hall in Hollandt’s 
garden, the splendid pyrotechnic display, and illumination with 
Bengal fires, the charming ball, the most agreeable trip to the 
Harzburg on the 21st, the many comical scenes there, the indefa- 
tigable attentions of the committee, the excellent cheer, in the 
shape of eatables and drinkables, &c. The North German Sanger- 
bund will meet next year in Pyrmont. May the festival then 
prove as elevating and amusing for the many who will assuredly 
participate in it, as that which has just taken place, and the 
recollection of which will live for many, many years in the 
memory of those who played a part in it ! 





MARRIAGE OF CAROLINE DUPREZ. 
(Translated from L’ Artiste.) 


Tax most interesting romance of the week is the marriage of 
a young, rich, and popular vocalist—Mdlle. Caroline Duprez— 
with a young, poor, and almost unknown musician—M. Van den 
Heuven. Opportunities of decrying the artist-world are so 
eagerly caught, that when a chance is presented of showing it 
in an admirable light, we are too glad to lay hold of it. Besides, 
the heroine of our story, both as a woman and an artist, enjoys 
everybody’s good wishes. Why, then, should not the story of 
her noble action be related to the publice—if only to prove that 
romance ean be allied to common sense, that apparent impossi- 
bilities may sometimes happen, and that honesty is not always 
of necessity deprived of the charm of adventure ? 

The prestige of Parisian actresses, it is well known, implies 
all sorts of extravagance. But if some who are twenty times 
lost, faded, in debt, without talent, and ugly, find magnifieent 
alliances, what pretensions must those have who are i ach- 
able, young, opulent, talented, beautifal? By the double illus- 
tration of her name, by her brilliant position, Madlle. Caroline 
Duprez could not be supposed to deny herself any satisfaction 
arising from vanity. Her every ambition was gratified, and yet 
she has given a rare example of spirit in marrying according to 
her choice; she might have espoused a Russian highness, a 
French marquis, a veritable millionaire ; she has chosen a simple 
accompanyist at the opera. Moreover, what attracted Madile. 
Duprez towards her future husband is worth or ear 
M. Van den Heuven is one of those rare young men who - 
fice their youth to their family, as if in obedience to a vow of 
filial love; we never see them expend upon themselves any part 
of their modest income, nor devote to their own res 
a single hour of their time. They have the strength to resist 
temptation, and spend their lives in this kind of devotion. 
This it was which won the heart of Mdlle. Duprez ; who wished 
at once to recompense self-denial and add one to the list of the 
happy. She herself was fortune, and she had but one word 
to say to realise the metamorphosis, Her name is now Madame 
Van den Heuven. M. and Madame Duprez entertained, it is 
said, the same generous sentiments as their daughter. They 
were only desirous of testing her affection by a single ordeal— 
that of time. A term was fixed; the term expired, and Mdlle. 
Duprez found herself in the same mind, calm and decided: There 
was a party at the house of M. Duprez; M. Van den Heuven 
was a guest. Mdlle. Duprez, in the most graceful manner, took 
the young musician by the hand, and presented to the guests her 
future husband. 

The other evening, listening to Madlle, Duprez, in an opera 
as exquisite as herself—Les Diamants dela Couronne—it seemed 
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to us as if she was acting her own history. A queen marries a 
oor gentleman ; Madile. Duprez herself might have been taken 
y M. Scribe for his charming plot. 

XAVIER AUBRIER, 








ROYAL SURREY GARDENS. 


On Saturday there was an excellent selection of madrigals 
and part-songs, which was so successful, that a night in every 
week is for the future to be set apart for the same kind of 
music. 


On Wednesday the first Mendelssohn concert was given. 


The programme was full of interest. The concert began with 
the Mi itary Overture ” in C major, composed for wind instru- 
ments. The stringed basses, on this occasion, were additions to 
the score—but scarcely, we think, improvements. The sym- 
pry in A major was played entire, and in a style which con- 
erred infinite credit upon M. Jullien and his orchestra. There 
was also the first movement (without the “ repeat,”) of the early 
gee the same key, for two violins, two tenors and violoncello, 

p. 18, executed by MM. Kettenus, Sighicelli, Sehreurs (brothers), 
and Vieuxtemps, It is curious that a tranquil piece of chamber 
music should be heard so well in so vast a building. Two of 
the part-songs—* Oh hills, oh vales,” and the “ Vale of Rest ”— 
and the finale to the unfinished opera of Lorely, in which Mdme. 
Riidersdorff was the principal soprano, afforded an agreeable 
contrast to the instrumental music. “Oh hills, oh vales,” was 
encored. The whole performances were thoroughly appreciated 
by the most crowded assembly we have seen in the Surrey 
Gardens since the inauguration of the new music hall. We 
should have stated that the band was eularged for the occasion, 
and that Mr. Willy led. Mr. Land directed the chorus. 

The Zouaves pursue their prosperous career, and the “ Zouave 
Quadrille” is certainly one of M. Jullien’s greatest hits. 


Loxpow Sacrep Harmonic Sociery.—On Monday evening 
last, this society gave the second concert for the summer season 
in the lower room of Exeter Hall. The music consisted of 
Spohr’s Last Judgmeit and Beethoven’s Hngedi—an adaptation 
of the Mount of Olives. The vocalists in the Last Judgment were 
Miss 8. Gilbert, Miss M. Wells, Mr. Donald King, and 


Mrs. Lawler. iss 8. Gilbert and Mr. Donald King were 
encored in the duet “Forsake me not.” The principals in 
Engedi were Miss E, Hughes, a pupil of Sir George Smart, 
Mr. Donald King, and Mr. Lawler. The band, led by Mr. 
H. Blagrove, although not numerous, was efficient. The trebles, 
tenoms, and basses were pretty well up to the mark, but the 
altos were weak. Mr. Surman was at his post as conductor. 
The audience was select, and consisted of the subscribers to the 
concerts for the summer season, which are to include works 
not now performed in the large ball. 

Mr. R. H. Sooms.—* Our obituary this week announces 
the death of Mr. R. H. Simms, who for the last three years 
fulfilled the duties of organist in our parish church. On Sunday 
week, he presided at the service as usual. He complained that 
evening of being rather unwell, and in the middle of the week 
he had been suffering from a severe bilious attack, which pro- 
duced @ complication of disorders. On Saturday evening, his 
brother arrived from Birmingham, to perform the duties of the 
following day for him, and was rehearsing the services with the 
choir on Sunday morning when the early bells began. Their 
tones caught the ear of the invalid, and whilst expressing dee 
anxiety for the regular performances of the day, he sank bac 
and expired. The deepest sorrow pervaded the town as soon as 
the melancholy tidings become known, One of the singing 
boys was go overcome that he could not appear in the church. 
The rest of the choir and the officiating clergy were all visibly 
affected, and the silence of the organ added a gloom to the scene, 
which will never be forgotten by those who were present. 
Mr. Simms was a great enthusiast in his art, and an excellent per- 
former, He found the church choir here in the worst possible 
state, but, notwithstanding the great obstructions he had to 
encounter, left it efficient. In private life he was most ex- 





emplary, and beloved by all his acquaintance. He has materially 
elevated the social position of his office in this place, and his 
memory will be long cherished in the neighbourhood.” — Wrezham 


r. 

PT mRoRge Prx1s.—We have to mourn the death of another of 
our most distinguished musicians, whose death will deeply 
grieve all lovers of art; and those especially who at the same 
time knew him as an amiable and noble-minded man, will be 
shocked all the more, because it was little expected by human 
foresight. Yesterday evening, August 1, at half-past ten o’clock, 
died Theodor Pixis, Concertmeister of the orchestra of this city, 
professor at the Rhenish Music School, and a violin virtuoso of 
the first rank. He had scarcely been ill six days, when inflam- 
mation of the brain brought his young life, so rich in gifts of 
art, to a close, and suddenly snatched him, in his seven-and- 
twentieth year, out of a noble sphere of action, and a brilliant 
artistic career.—Miederrheinische Musikzeitung. 

Lgoroip von Meyer, after having travelled through Wallachia 
and Moldavia, played, on the 14th June, before the Sultan, in 
his palace at Constantinople. The apartment was so arranged 
that the Turkish ladies of the Court could hear without being 
seen. After a Turkish national song, the Sultan remarked that 
the artist had omitted the refrain of 24 bars, and asked for a 
repetition of the air with the refrain. After Meyer had played 
six pieces, and also executed a fuxtasia on a Turkish march, the 
Sultan said, “ You are a great master, and have given me much 
pleasure ; at present, however, leave off, for you must be 
fatigued.” On the following day Meyer received a golden snuff- 
box set in diamonds, worth 8,000 francs, On the 3rd July, he 
embarked for Alexandria.—Wiederrheinische Musikzitung. 

ArrivaL or Miss Catnertns Hares 1x Enoiaxp.—(From 
our Liverpool Correspondent).—After an absence of five years, 
during which period she has visited the pepe cities of 
North and South America, India, Batavia, Australia, &¢., Miss 
Catherine Hayes arrived at Liverpool in the 8S. Royal Charter 
on Tuesday night. Miss Catherine Hayes gave two farewell 
concerts at the Exhibition Building on the evenings of the 5th 
and 12th of May, and on the following Monday she was waited 
upon by the committee of the Melbourne Hospital, for the 
purpose of presenting her with an address, engrossed on vellum, 
and handsomely framed, expressive of the subscribers’ gratitade 
to this eminent vocalist for her munificent gift to that excellent 
institution. The address, which was signed by all the members 
of the committee, and presented by J, Hodgson, Esq., M.L.C,, 
was worded as follows : 

“ Melbourne, Victoria, 19th May, 1856. 

“Mapamp,—We the undersigned, the Committee of Management 
of the Melbourne Hospital, desire to tender to you our cordial thanks 
for your magnificent donation of £577 17s, 10d., being the net pro- 
ceeds of a concert given by you at the ,Exhibition-building, William 
Street, Melbourne, on the evening of Tuesday, the 29th day of April 
last. In making this acknowledgment, we are desirous of bearing our 
humble testimony to the kind and unostentatious manner in which the 
offer to exert your unrivalled abilities for the benefit of the institution 
was conveyed to us; as also to those qualities of head and heart which 
led you on this, as on other occasions since your arrival in Melbourne, 
to sympathise with the sick and needy, and promptly to devise and 
carry out méasures for their relief. With a view of perpetuating the 
remembrance of your gift, we have placed the amount to the credit of 
the fund now forming for the completion of the Hospital Building by 
the erection of a right wing, in which a ward, to be ca.led the Catherine 
Hayes Ward, will be especially devoted to the use of persons suffering 
from pulmonary disease. With fervent prayer for your health and 
happiness, and that you may reach your native land in peace and 
salety, “We have the honour to subscribe ourselves, Madame, 

“Your obliged servants.” 
(Here followed the Signatures.) 


We understand that Miss Hayes will depart again for North 
America (where her sister resides) in the course of a few weeks, 

Metpournt.—Madame Anna Bishop made her first appear- 
ance at Coppin’s Olympic on the evening of the 13th May, and 
achieved an unqualified success, which is all the more honour- 
able to her from the fact of her immediately succeeding so great 
a favourite asMiss Hayes. Mr, George Coppin, the lessee of 
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the Olympic, had become: the purchaser of the Theatre Royal, 
for the sum of £21,000. The-property is leasehold, and the 
unexpired: term #s sixteen years. Some difficulties, however, 
have oceurred with respect to the title, which threaten to pre- 
vent'the completion of the conttact.— Australian’ Paper. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


C, at L,—Many thanks. 

P,. S—At the last. concert of Miss Arabella Goddard in the 
Hanover-square Rooms, Such an evening is not likely to 
escape the memory. 

Lyrra.—We are “not acquainted with any work of the kind’ to 
which our correspondent alludes, which we could conscientiously 
recommend, 





MARRIED. 
On the 6th-August, at the Villa Puzzi, Piedmont, Chev. F. Elia, of 
Turin, to Marietta, third daughter of Signor Puzzi. 
‘On the 6th imst., Lindsay Hall, Esq., to Emily, eldest daughter of 
J. Zeugheer Hermann, Esq., of Liverpool. 


DEATH. 
At, Hastings, on Wednesday, the 13th instant, after great and pro- 
longed suffering, Miss Catherine Salaman, of 36, Baker-street, Portman- 
square, fourth sister of Mr. Charles Salaman. 





Erxratum.—In the last number of “Beethoven” (page 502), for 
“Symphony in C sharp minor,” read “Symphony in C minor.” 
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Tue Traviata controversy having come to an end, without 
anybody’s convictions being shaken (so, at least, it would 
appear), we are disposed to lay the whole before our readers, 
This, will serye two purposes. First, the arguments on either 
side may conveniently be collated and compared ; secondly, 
they may be hereafter referred to, should the matter be 
brought again before the public. 

The first stone of the controversy—to speak in figure— 
was laid by, The Spectator on Sunday, Aug. 3 :— 


“THEATRICAL MoRaLITIES.—It has never beenthought unfair to apply 
to the taste and morais of a people the touchstone of their public 
amusements. These form the sphere in which a nation is least 
controlled by circumstances independent of its choice, and in which its 
real sympathies and tendencies may be expected most freely to show 
themselves. How happens it, if this is true, that the class of amusements 
which ought most vividly to reflect national character, and which at 
other periods of our social development has done so, should be 
gradually assuming ‘among us here in London a more exotic and 
certainly more immoral tone? The favourite opera of the season has 
beeti Za Traviata, the favourite play has been Retribution. The 
highest ‘society in England has thronged the opera-house ;night, after 
night, to see a very young and innocent-looking lady personate the 
heroine of ah infamous niodern French novel, who varies her prosti- 
tution by a frantic passion suddenly conceived for one of her numerous 
lovers, and is brought up to the modern standard of intense interest by 
dying of consumption on the stage. If the music had been instinct 
with “genius, ‘something might have been said on the score of 
artistic beauty, though morality would have barred the appeal. But 
Verdi’s music, which generally descends below his subjects, can in this 
case claim the ambiguous merit of being quite worthy of the subject. 
If the attraction was—as no doubt it mainly was—in Piccolomini’s 
gtace and pathos, surely grace and pathos are to be found anywhere 
rather than in Parisian lorettes; and we are finally reduced to 
seek for some’ at léast of the charm in the contrast between the 
actréss and the part she was called on to sustain,—just the sort of 
attraction which the fine gentlemen of the Caroline era felt in hearing 
the broadest indecencies put into the mouths of young and pretty 
women in the prologues and epilogues of the comedies of that repro- 
bate age. We should have thought the production of La Traviata 
an outrage on the ladies of the aristocracy who support the theatre, if 





they had not by crowding their boxes every night shown’ that they did 
not notice the underlying vice of the opera.” Bat’ these laries are Wot 
exempt from the weakness’ of slavery to fashion.’ “No one of'them likes 
to be the first to pronounce authoritatively that a thing is improper, 
no one chooses to be more partienlat or prudish thin ‘her feigtbour ; 
and so familiarity with evil gradually grows, ‘aud’ the ‘very ‘Instindt 
which would in most eases warn women against such’ exhibitions’ as 
these becomes dulled, and ceases” soon’ toretati’ any” vitality. °° "Me 
fashionable world acts liké all corporate bodies, “and tolérates “col- 
lectively what'the majority individually disapproyes. ““Thé e 
would be that morality should become corporate, and ‘that’ exhibitions 
under the patronage of the “female rr | should’ be’ submitted 
beforehand to a committee of putronesses. If the ‘ladies’ objected to 
act by themselves in so difficult ‘and delicate a matter, let a “dowager 
bishop’ or two—of whom there will in future be an' ample supply— 
added to the committee. When Vice becomes brazen, it’ is time for 
Virtue to eall mundane influences to her aid. Then why should that 
charming little Olympic—so well’ managed, too, in many important 
respects—be given up for a whole season to the representation of a 
story which has nothing ‘but its wickedness’to recommend it? Tt is 
not true that murder and adultery are the most interesting subjects of 
dramatic art ; for it is not true that the persons guilty of these crimes 
present the most interesting contrasts of character or the most powerful 
conflicts of passion. Nothing can be a more vulgar prejudice than 
that vicious persons are less tiresome, less monotonous, than  virtnous 
persons. The very violence of the sensations in which, they indulge 
takes from them all elasticity and freshness of mind and character. 
They are moral drunkards, stupid when they are not mad, and Hiagusy- 
ing when their fury-fits are on them. Surely Mr. Wigan’s subtile sense 
of shades of feeling would easily find better scope among the innocout 
and noble diversities of human nature than in portraying the frenzy of 
revenge and the fiend-like deliberation of hatred; and an, Eaglish 
audience at a theatre must be very unlike the same English audience 
at their own firesides, or the same English audience in their otalt 
books and pictures, if they need this demoniacal’ stimulus to jade 
sensibilities. Let us borrow from the Italians their mellifluous voices, 
and from the French their neatness of plot and. smartness of dialogue, 
but let us leave alone that hankering aftgr prurient sentiment and 
melodramatic situation which must be the bage of art, as it certainly 
damaging to the moral purity and strength, which we value more than 
art, but which lie at the root of all good art 9 


The above article being transferred to the columns, of The 
Times, on the Monday following, Jed to a savage, rejoinder 
from one of the many readers of that. influential journal: 


“To the Editor of the Times. 


 Sir,—In last Monday’s edition of The Times there a ypeated an 
article copied from a weekly paper called the Spectator. “The writer of 
that article speaks harshly of the Dame ave Camélias, from: whieh the 
subject of the Z'raviata is taken. He speaks harshly of Verdi, tho 
composer of the opera, and most harshly of Madlle. Pigcolomirt, 
who has made the part of Violetta so famous, The yirtuous an cr of 
the writer is roused ‘in consequence of the heroine of the story Being’ # 
‘lorette,’ who falls into a decline and dies; because she is! separated 
from her lover, and is, moreover, obliged to bear the insulting reproaches 
of the man for whose welfare she sacrifices her life; and he is indigy 
nant, because the ‘female aristocracy’ were invited to wilmess. 80 
immoral a drama, , 

“It is certainly wrong to make a courtezan the. interesting heroine 
of a drama, and it was wrong of Verdi to choose sucha subject, for his 
opera, But has the gifted writer and, yirtuous.citizen. who is:author of 
the article, and who shows such praiseworthy anxiety about the morals 
of the ‘female aristocracy,’ neyer heard .of an. opera called Lucresia 
Borgia, or Don Giovanni, or Rigoletto? The. subject.of the first: ie 
incest and murder; of the second unbridled debauchery; and in the 
third the pubiic are all but made to witness the sequel.of a rape, and 
through nearly an entire act they have revealed to them. the lewd 
dalliance of an accrocheuse de la rue. The ‘female aristocracy’ of 
Britain, and of many another country besides; bave season after season 
sat and witnessed these operas and, applauded the performers. . Why 
has not the virtuous defender of the morals of the ‘female, aristocracy’ 
attacked Grisi and Bosio and Nantier Didiée for the patts they have 
taken in these operas? And why has he not condemned. the firat:lady 
in this empire for having, with her Court, sat, to witness such perfor- 
mances. The writer in the Spectator ought.to know that there is a 

reat difference between dramas, like those of Victor Hugo and Young 
umas and the libretto of an opera, which is but an entangled travestie 
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of the original story. It is for the music and not for the wretched 
libretto that people go to the opera. From the opera they bring away 
with them but theairs, ag from the drama. they bring the words and 
the atory. 

“The article in the Spectator would have had no importance had it 
not been copied into Zhe, Zimes, I, in common with the majority of 
the millions, throughout. this empire who. regularly read Zhe Times, 
never see the Spectator, and most. assuredly would have never beard of 
the eloquent reproach to the. ‘female aristocracy’ contained in. last 
Saturday's number, but. that yo Sir, had thought it. worthy of being 
copied into your columns, The writer of the article remarks that the 
syeung, Ceaptene Piccolomini,. in the part of Violeta, was like. those 
wretched girls who, in the last century played parts of disgusting 
obscenity for the gratification of the profligates of those days. I 

rain from, commenting on the dastardly character of the person who 
could 80 write of an unoffending young lady; but I would advise him 
to take a dictionary and carefully translate the libretto cf the Traviata, 
and if he can point out a single impure expression in the whole opera, 
Iwill then believe that he did not make this attack from personal 
motives, and that he is sincerely zealous for the morals of our 
‘female aristocracy,’ 

“T remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“Aw Aotor (Nor A SPECTATOR). 
“ London, August 6.” 


Without at present wishing to take any part in the con- 
troversy, we may direct the attention of our readers to some 
remarks which appeared last week in our leading columns. 
We there endeavoured to show the distinction between 
dramatic poems founded (like Lucrezia Borgia) upon history, 
or (like Don Giovanni) tradition, and mere pictures of modern 
manners'and modern vices (like the 7’raviata), This must 
not be lost sight of—since otherwise the whole fabric of 
Italian opera, stands in danger of being demolished. Where 
great masters, such as Victor Hugo, may seek with impunity 
for materials among the annals of crime, and the aberrations 
of human passion, mere literary coxcombs of the genre 
Dumas fils (the most over-estimated man of his time), would 
do better to avoid them... M. Hugo sees the moral involved 
in their skilful dramatic arrangement ; while M. Dumas—the 
younger—is simply allured by the strong appeals they make 
to the mere'senses. In short, where Hugo is the scavenger, 
(the Hercules), Dumas is—to coin ‘a French word — the 

Souille-boue. 

We also endeayoured to show, in the course of» our 
remarks .Jast week, that “An Actor (not a Spectator),” was 
entirely at variance with truth in stating that the subject of 
Donizetti's Lucrevia’ Borgia was “ incest.” There is not a 
aingle allusion, direct or indirect, to that crime throughout 
the poem.. That Zhe Times in a great measure holds the 
game opinion as ourselves about the main points in ‘question, 
may begathered from a leading afticle, which appeared’ in 
its impression of Thursday, Aug. 2, and which we transcribe 
verbatim :— 

, “ Iv is not very usual with us to discuss theatrical matters in a por- 
tion of our columns devoted to graver subjects, nor should we now 
Violate our ordinary rule but that a grave question of public morality 
is involved in one which is at fitst sight but a matter of dramatic pro- 
priety. We are no puritans on such points, and are perfectly willing 
to concede a large measure of license to the stage. It is obvious 
enough that in the Greek tragedians, in Shakspere, in Goethe, in 
Alfieri—ay, even in Calderon and Corneille, there are to be found 
pa examples of the aberrations of human passion. The murder of 
. oe. Hamlet's mother ‘and her subsequent union with the 
en r murdered husband are not very edifying proceedings. 

unconscious incest of @idipus with Jocasta constitutes a tale which 
one would not willingly put into the hands of a young and uncontami- 

— girl. «The common sense of mankind, however, has long since 
pe in that no evil can arise to morality from the manner in which 
i jects are handled by the great masters of tragic emotion. 

uman nature’ may be ‘stirred to its depths by the spectacle of such 


into morbid action, by the display. There:is a:wide step from these 
representations to the impersonation of all that is most foul and 
hideous in human: nature, and its exhibition upon the stage with all 
the slaving afdiione of scenery and song. To come to the point, for 
some months past an opera bearing the name of La Traviata, hasbeen 
represented at Her Majesty’s Theatre, which, from its subject, should 
never have beer exhibited” on “any stage. This” upon 
a tale as profoundly immoral as itself, called La Dame aux Camelias, 
which was published not very long since in Paris. The subject is 
this:—A courtesan, unfortunate even among her unfortunate sister- 
hood, plies her miserable trade with pre-eminent succéss, so singular 
are her charms and the fascination of her manner. At last, in) the 
midst of her mercenary engagements, she herself conceives a passion 
for a young man, the hero of the book,—but she is afflicted with :con- 
sumption. The excitement of the tale depends upon the play of passion 

between the two lovers—upon his jealousy, upon. her devotion, 
checkered with relapses, while at-the same time the dreadful disease 
which is to cut her existence short is every day aggravated by the 

throes and convulsions of her passion. She dies:at. last, and. all the 

horrors of her death-agony are as minutely described in the novel as 

they are vividly represented upon the lyric stage. It is as'unnecessary 

as it would be disgusting to enter here iato minute particulars. . Suffice 

it to say that all the interest is concentrated upon the death-struggles 

of this wretched girl. It is for her that pity is asked, and it is to her 

that pity is given. She is the erring, but repentant sinner—the heroine 

for whom our sympathies are aroused. The novel is the apotheosis of 
prostitution, and upon the stage is practically added:a clinical lecture 

upon consumption in its direst form. 

“Now, we say that, morally speaking, this is most hideous and 
abominable. . If the novel or the opera be regarded merely from: the 
artistic_poiot of view, each is. founded upon- ially-wreng-prin- 
ciples. It is a violation of the most obvious principles gf; tate and of 
the comutonest imspitafions of human feeling td exhibit’ mere disease 
upon the stage, or to rake up the dunghills of vice for the purpose of 
introducing us to the sons and daughters of obscenity. A writer who 
signs-himself-“An-Actor, -but not # Spectator,” has~addressed- a letter 
to us upon this subject, which will be found in another portion, of| our 
columns this day. Although his object is to urge extenuating circum- 
stances in palliation of the disgusting exhibition, the force of truth is 
“——_ that the writer commences by admitting ‘that it was wrong to 

e a courtesan the interesting heroine of a drama, and it was wrong 
of Verdi to choose such a subject for an opera.’ We take note of the 
admission, and now for the points which can be urged in palliation of 
this great public scandal. Our correspondent triumphantly oars ae 
we never heard of Lucrezia Borgia, of Don Giovanni, of Rigoletto? 
Of the last mentioned work we have nothing to say, never, in truth, 
having attended its representation ; but if what the writer remarks. of 
it be true we can only say that we are very sorry for. it, and are dealing 
with two abominations in place of one. To the instances of the Lucrezia 
Borgia and of Don Giovanni we attach little importance, for certainly 
neither the spectacle of the poisoned Messalina of medieval Italy, nor 
of the perdition of the heartless seducer, is very likely to invite imitation, 
or to excite the pruriency of passion, Lucrezia Borgia, besides, is an 
historical, as Don Juan is a traditional character. Although we could 
have wished that both Mozart and his brilliant successor chosen 
themes less open to misconstruction, there is an enormous difference be- 
tween their results and that at which Verdi, under the auspicesof Dumas 
the younger, has arrived. Lucrezia Borgia and Don Juan’s victims were 
not at any rate paid strumpets, but by the younger artist attention. is 
called to the brothels and abominations of modern Paris—of the 
Boulevards as they exist in the year 1856. It is all very well for our 
cofrespondent to assert that ‘the wretched ‘/ibretto’—this. is his 
own expression—is ‘but ‘an entangled travesty of the original story,’ 
This may be true enough, but the one calls attention to the other, and 
even in itself, wretched as the libretto undoubtedly is, it contains a tale 
which never should have been exhibited on any stage, or in the pre; 
sence of decent womanhood. The last plea is that people go to the 
Opera not for the libretto, but for the music. If this be 60, is it not a 
thousand times bese to fall back shoe bs gar iB sryralinnee 
of Metastasio than to outrage public feeling by the public representa- 
tion of prostitution ? We meet the plea, however, with a direct denial. 
The interest dérived from an exciting libretto adds greatly to the 
fortunes of an opera, and in few so much as _ in the case of the Traviata. 
The music is most commonplace; it is the libretto and the acting 
which ‘draw.’ Now, if Jack Sheppard at the Adelphi made thieves, 
what are the suggestions to be derived from the representation of 
La Traviata at Her Majesty’s Theatre in the Haymarket? 





wickedness and such grief, but the passions are purified, not roused 


“The subject is a most painful and a mort dimgrevable one; Itis 
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not the novelist and the composer, nor the manager, nor the actors, 
who are solely to blame. Deep and unmitigated censure should be 
the portion of an audience who could sit out such a spectacle, espe- 
cially when that audience is for the most part composed of women. 
Surely, in order to entertain an English lady, it is not necessary to 
take her for a saunter in the Haymarket at midnight, and to conduct 
her about 4 a.m. to the consumptive ward of an hospital that she may 
see a prostitute finish her career, A little more, and we shall have the 
obscenities of Xavier de Montepim in full vogue upon the English 
stage and in the hands of English readers, and really this is not 
desirable, either from an artistic or a moral point of view. We warn 
the ladies of England to take heed in this matter. Their own interests 
are most deeply involved in the decision of the question whether or not 
their husbands and sons shall be inoculated with the worst types of 
Parisian vice. If the process be sanctioned by their approval, there 
can be little doubt that the lesson taught in one place will be practised 
in another.” 

In spite of the new view taken of the murder of Hamlet’s 
father—which would necessitate for the future a slight 
change in one of the most’ familiar lines that Shakspere 
has put into the mouth of the Prince of Denmark*—there 
is almost as much truth as cloquence in the above. That 
“ An Actor (not a Spectator)” is utterly in error when he 
states how people go to the Opera for the sake of “ the airs” 
(he does not even say the music) alone, is best proved by the 
long-enduring success of a great many modern operas (and 
operas by Verdi especially), which, but for the dramatic 
interest of their stories, would have enjoyed a very short 
life—if, indeed, they got safely through the process of 
parturition. Nor can there be a doubt that, (as The Times 
says) the opera of La Zvraviata owes its chief attraction to 
the story and the acting of Madlle. Piccolomini. Everyone 
knows that the Dame ava Camélias—which rendered the 
name of M. Alexandre Dumas the younger notorious—was 
not the novel, but the drama founded upon the novel, in 
which the acting of Mdme. Doche (who was previously more 
famous for her personal attractions than for her histrionic 
genius), and that of M. Fechter, were so much admired and 
extolled. The existence of this piece, however, is ignored 
by the writer of the leading article, who draws all his con- 
clusions from the novel. 

The first article in The Times was followed, on Saturday 
last, by a second, which, as it treats exclusively of the play 
of Retribution, and of general matters not immediately con- 
nected with the musical drama, we pass over for the present. 
We must, nevertheless, find room for Mr. Lumley’s apology, 
and for the rejoinder of the leading journal, both of which 
were published in Zhe Times of Monday, Aug. 11. Mr. 
Lumley’s letter is very long, but it is too important to be 
omitted :— 





“ To the Editor of the Times. 


*Srr,—My first impulse on reading your article on the Traviata was 
to remain silent, but, feeling strongly the responsibility which you have 
cast upon me, I am induced, on reflection, to trouble you with this 
communication ; and, while I recognise the zeal for public morality 
which prompted your criticism, I cannot doubt that, in the investiga- 
tion of a truth to which you attach so much importance, you will give 
me a patient hearing, and that this appeal to your candour will not be 
in vain, Grant me this indulgence, and I hope to satisfy you that, 
however just your strictures may be as applied to the Dame au Camellia, 
the opera of La Traviata, both in scope and detail, is not only un- 
deserving of censure, but is of a strictly moral tendency. And first let 
me meet an objection which may be suggested ae to my appearing as 
the defender of the libretto. It may be said that I was interested, at 
whatever risk to morality, in making use of a plot offering musical 
opportunities for the display of the versatile genius of the principal 
artiste. This is not so. Nothing would have been easier than to 
expunge from the story everything which you have treated as objection- 





in ‘Oh! my prophetic soul, my (uncle) mother!” 


able, without sacrificing a particle of the interest, or changing a single 
situation of the drama, ‘To take your own analysis, the excitement of 
the tale depends upon the play of passion between the two lovers, upon 
his jealousy, upon her devotion, and upon the tragic fate of the heroine 
at the moment when her troubles seem to have heen surmounted, To 
give scope to these feelings Violetta might have been made a girl of 
simple purity and humble birth. The self-sacrifice which is the charm 
of her character, might have been rendered necessary by the aristocratic 
pride of her lover’s noble relations. The dénowement would have been 
equally effective if the glimpse of happiness which precedes it had been 
caused by the victory of simple worth over the prejudices of a haughty 
family. The change of a very few words would have effected the 
necessary transformation. You will ask why I did not introduce 
alterations which would have removed every ground for cavil. My 
answer is, that they would have injured the moral tendency of the plot, 
As it stands, the melancholy catastrophe illustrates the Nemesis that 
attends on vice, and that cannot be entirely averted even by the most 
touching and devoted repentance. Strike out from the character the 
evil which had blighted it, and the last scene would have offended 
against the dramatic canon—that suffering should only be exhibited 
for the purpose of teaching a moral lesson. The business of the stage 
is to hold ‘a mirror up to nature,’ to exhibit the contest between 
good and evil, and, as a necessary consequence, to let vice be seen in 
contrast with virtue. I do not understand you to contend for the 
principle that none but faultless characters should find a place in our 
dramas and operas, or that the education, whether of the schoolroom 
or the theatre, should be based upon the delusion that there is nothing 
but purity in the world. Such notions have, no doubt, been enter- 
tained by good men, who, as a natural inference from their doctrine, 
have condemned the stage under whatever conditions. For my own 
part I believe the exhibition of the retribution which attends on sin 
may have as beneficial an influence as the highest example of virtue. 
Instead of fruitlessly attempting to ignore the existence of vice, would 
it not be well rather to follow the counsel of Bacon, and let the pes 
see the basilisk, before the basilisk casts its fatal glance on them 
“TI do not wish to fill your columns with a catalogue of the many 

classical tales and dramas which are open to at least as severe a cri- 
ticism as that with which you have visited Verdi’s opera. You would 
not surely prescribe the Vicar of Wakefield, for example, for the 
objectionable characters it introduces, or for the supposed seduction on 
which the interest of the tale depends. Though the greatest works of 
the greatest dramatists and novelists are filled with examples of the 
most fearful and hideous crime, you allow that the common sense of 
mankind has determined that no evil can arise to morality from the 
manner in which these subjects are handled by the great masters of 
tragic emotion, and that the tendency of such displays is rather to 
purify than to corrupt the passions of an audience. I do not argue 
for the indiscriminate representation of vicious characters upon the 
stage; but I do ask that a modern libretto may be judged by the same 
principles on which Sophocles and Shakespere, Corneille and Racine, 
Alfieri and Goethe, have thought right to work. Two conditions seem 
to be essential whenever vice is prescribed in fiction—one, that its 
grossness should not be offensively obtruded ; the other, that it should 
not be presented in an alluring form. It is true that the play of the 
Dame au Camellia offends in some degree against one at least of these 

rinciples, and is open to some of the charges which you have trans- 
erred to the opera of La Traviata. But in the construction of the 
libretto of the opera everything of the kind has been studiously avoided, 
and it is only to those who are familiar with Dumas’ novel that the 
situation of the drama can even by an accidental association suggest a 
single impure or offensive idea, The opera begins with the. recoil of 
the heroine from her past dissipation ; her former career, so far from 
being offensively obtruded, is only dimly indicated by a few words, 
which the moral purpose of the plot requires, There is not in the 
whole play a sentence that the most prudish could condemn as 
indelieate, nor a sentiment to raise a blush on the face of decent 
womanhood. The sympathy which the character of Violetta commands 
is given not to the evil of her ways, wherein she has offended, but to 
the nobility, sorrow and suffering by which she atones for her guilt. It 
may possibly be true that the vice of the Dame aux Camellias is pre- 
sented under an alluring shape, but it is certain that the sin of the 
Traviata only wins our pity by her repentant devotion. If, as you say, 
the perdition of the libertine in Mozart’s opera is not ‘likely to invite 
imitation, or to excite the pruriency of passion,’ if may with eq 
truth be said that the hopeless struggle of Violeeta to retrieve the past 
supplies a more powerful, because a more natural warning, against the 
evils of such a career than any necromantic and unreal catastrophe like 
that of Don Giovanni. Incidentally I may add, with reference to one 
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of your objections, that in order to disconnect the opera as much as 
sible from any impure associations suggested by the novel of Dumas, 
or what you eall the debauchery of modern life, the scene of the opera 
is purposely thrown back to the beginning of the last century. No one 
who sees or reads the opera without a previous acquaintance with the 
French tale will. find in it the slightest matter of offence—a circum- 
stance which will sufficiently explain how it is ‘that the ladies of 
England have not felt their delicacy outraged’ by a plot which some 
have thought it just to denounce as impure. Your own illustration 
derived from the play of Jack Sheppard scems to show in the clearest 
light the moral tendency of the story of La Traviata. The two dramas 
are exactly the antipodes of one another. In Jack Sheppard the charm is 
derived from the excitement and adventure of the thief’s carcer, not from 
the occasional expression of passing compunction. In the opera the 
whole interest is absorbed by the deep, though unavailing efforts of the 
sinner to blot out the evil of her earlier life. Therefore it is that, 
while Jack Sheppard may invite imitation, the example of Violetta 
will rather tend to deter from yielding to temptation. The one 
resembles a will-o’-the-wisp to allure, the other a beacon to warn and 
to save. 

“There is yet another way in whi¢h the opera of La Traviata may 
operate for good. ‘An over fastidious sensibility has made it too much 
the fashion to sigh at misery, and to shun the wretched. It is not very 
long since you seme ye administered a just castigation to the morbid pru- 
dishness which had dared to reflect upon an angel of mercy who did 
not shrink from watching at the pillow of the sick and wounded. d 
is there not the same unclean spirit to be found in the code which would 
exclude the suffering and repentant sinner from the sympathy of her 
sisters? Should we not do well to pour oil into the wounds of the un- 
fortunate, and to a door, were it never so small, to the return of 
the erring? Is it not our duty at least to admit the trath, which our 
Pharasaism practically denies, that noble feelings may frequently dwell 
in the broken heart even of a stricken and repentant Magdalen? If, 
as T believe, the tendency of La Traviata is to soften the hearts of the 
pure towards those who are struggling to raise themselves from degra- 
dation, I shall never regret the part I have had in its production. Had 
the plot contained one circumstance to hold up evil to imitation, it 
should never haye appeared at a théatre under my control. But as I 
believe it presents a wholesome warning to the weak, and may teach a 
lesson of mercy to the strong, I should be most reluctant to detract 
from its moral value out of deference to what I cannot but regard as a 
mistaken sensibility. I need not, I think, dwell on the objection which 
you take to the dying scene. I know nothing in which it can be sup- 
posed to offend, unless it is in being too exquisitely true to nature. But it 
certainly does not approach in painfulness many Shaksperian scenes, as, 
for instance, the death of King John by poison, and I believe it is 
within the legitimate limits of dramatic emotion. The tenderness of 
the heroine’s farewells, and the plaintive music in which they are em- 
bodied, refine by their beauty the suffering which touches the heart, 
and T cannot conceive why the concluding scene of the Zaviata should 
be thought more open to objection than the death of Katherine or 
Juliet, the murder of Desdemona, the melancholy catastrophies of 
pry roy and Hamlet, or the admired tragedy of Adrienne Lecoutreur. 
If death by natural sickness is too terrible for the stage, surely the 
throes of poison ought not to be exhibited. Physical agony, it is true, 
ought to be veiled, but the death of Violetta is as free from every ad- 
ventitious horror as it is possible for any truthfully acted scene of the 
kind to be; and really the only — with respect to it is one 
which has been practically settled for centuries—whether the closing 
scene of life is or is not a fit subject for dramatic representation ? 

“In conclusion, let me assure you that in presenting the libretto of 
the Traviata without modification, I deliberately believed, and still 
believe, that I was administering to a good, a right, and a merciful 
cause. You may possibly differ from my views, but if you will only 
examine the printed libretto of the opera, rejecting every reminiscence 
of the Dame aw Camellia, I do not despair of your final judgment 
being with me. “T am, sir, your obedient servant, 

“ Her Majesty's Theatre, August 9, 

“B. Luuiry.” 

Although we have much to say in respect to the above 
elaboraté plea, both pro and con, we shall allow The Times 
} answer if at once, reserving our own observations for a 
ba opportunity. The question is one of infinite gravity, 
The merits the most careful consideration. The leader in 

Times of Monday is in the same spirit as that of the 


Thursday preceding. The writer does not shrink from the 


position he has taken up, but finds new arguments to 
support it :— 


“Mr. B. Lumley, the manager of Her Majesty’s Theatre in the 
Haymarket, has forwarded to us a defence of the opera named La 
Traviata, which has been performed nnder his auspices during the last 
season. In truth, the exhibition stood much in need of a defence, and 
as many of our readers as may think Mr, Lumley’s arguments worth 
consideration must judge for themselyes how far he has succeeded in 
establishing his point. For ourselves, again we renew our indignant 
protest against this exhibition of harlotry—whether harlotry tri- 
umphant, or harlotry repentant—upon the public stage. There are 
foul stains, in human existence which notoriously exist—which cannot 
and should not be ignored, and which yet cannot be exhibited on a 
public stage without eminent danger to public morality. We write in 
no puritanic spirit on such matters—we admire and wish well to the 
efforts of dramatic genius—nor do we, who acknowledge ourselves in 
all humility to be frail and erring men, wish to cut off from human 
sympathy and commiseration those poor creatures who have been led 
into viee by the passions and inhumanity of our own sex, With all 
these admissions, which are made in tho plainest sincerity, we must 
still protest against the poetry of the brothel as a fit inspiration for 
dramatic performances. The image of the weeping Magdalen is one of 
the most touching which has been handed down to us even in the 
pages of Scripture, but who can wish to see the story of Magdalen 
dramatised, and presented to the public with all the soft, allurements 
of music and song? Does Mr. Lumley believe in his own proposition, 
that one of his purposes in setting Za Traviata on the stage was to 
soften the hearts of women who yet stand upright to the shame of their 
erring sisters? Is it true that the opera at the Haymarket was in 
tended in any degree as a charity sermon for the relief of unfortunate 
persons of the class to whom the heroine of La Traviata belongs? 
Mr. Lumley knows better than we can tell him that nothing of this 
sort was the case. Whether this were so or not, there is nothing in 
the progress of the story which is peculiarly calculated to evoke the 
active sympathies of women, An unfortunate young person who has 
acted the part of a public prostitute—not from dire necessity, not from 
the strong impulses of passion, but coldly and professionally for gain, 
and much gain—finds at last a man who will love her for her own sake. 
She turns with disgust from the filth of her condition—but it ‘is too 
late. The fell hand of consumption is on her. The parents and rela- 
tives of the young man who had become enamoured of Violetta very 
naturally oppose themselves to such an iJl-assorted union. The excite- 
ment consequent upon these struggles still further agitates the diseased 
frame of the wretched young woman, who coughs her way through 
three acts, and finally expires on the stage in the public ‘sight in a 
manner which, however true to nature, ought to ‘be revolting to the 
feelings of the spectators, 

“Such is the story of La Traviata. Mr. Lumley contends that it 
is one pre-eminently fitted for dramatic representation. His chief 
ground is, as we before suggested, that as such things as prostitution 
and seduction unfortunately exist, it is wrong to slar them over and 
ignore them altogether. We ought, on the contrary, to display striking 
etamples of them for the benefit of young wives and maidens, just in 
the same way that helots—to use an old hackneyed example—were 
exhibited in a state of drunkenness before the youth of Sparta. The 
spectacle of a poor prostitute dying of consumption must necessarily’ 
operate as a wholesome warning to all young ladies. Why, then, should 
we not take our sisters, and daughters, and wives, into the hospitals 
at once? ‘There is nothing like the rude truth of nature. Mr, Lumley 
only weakens and dilutes the wholesome impression by tie help,of bis 
orchestra and stage scenery. There is no escape from this position. 
If the arguments by which he endeavours to defend the exhibition of 
La Traviata be true, then, on the same principles, we ought to direet 
the attention of all those whom we most wish to preserve from morah 
soil or pollution to improper books and improper exhibitions of every, 
kind. All that will be necessary will be that the book, the picture, or, 
the exhibition should contain some suggestion of retribution, and that 
the subject with which each may deal should not be aN in too 
warm and. attractive colours, and all the exigencies of Mr. Lumley ‘will 
be satisfied. We entirely protest against such a doctrine. .There are 
things which cannot even be glanced at without injury to the freshness 
and delicacy of the mind. We are not writing for men hackneyed in 
the ways of the world, and familiar at least with the existence of vice; 
but even the worst among such persons would, as one may hope, be uu- 
willing that their young daughters should be initiated even in the pre- 
liminaries of vice. Now, of what persons is the majority of the audience 
at the Opera composed? Mainly, we believe, of young persons, and 
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these youug ‘indies who’ -have, for the most. part, been carefully iand 
religiously educated. | Why complete this education by a finishiug 
course of Magdalénism,-to. show, them what, they may come tg if they 
misconduct themselves, and the consequences of such. misconduct ? 
Mr. Lumley must excuse us if we still persist.in the belief that this 
last finishing touith fo female ‘education js' wholly ‘superfluous. '* *” 
“Again, with regard td the -argurhent that the hearts’ of women are 
likely to be softened.towards their erring sisters by,an pperatic display 
of the miseries, of harlotry, we'are pompellad. to express our entire dis- 
sent from it, - If the implied command of the Pree Founder of the 
Christian religion and the recorded example ‘of His tenderness and 
mercy in'such a)‘vdseoare unavailing, neither will the warblings and 
simulated congir of a Piccolomini be of much:arail,: It is unnecessany 
for us to repeat hae the distinction which we drew in, our! former 
remarks between Mr, Lumley’s. present apotheosis of prostitution and 
the other examples, which he quotes from earlier authors. Let the 
reader judge of his candour, or fitness for instituting such a compa- 
rison, when he finds that the manager of Her Majesty's Theatre can 
really ‘see no substantial difference bétween the plot of the Vicar of 
site ae and the! plot of Za Traviata! ‘On guéh’a comparison it 
would bé ‘idle to waste a word. Finally, we renew our objections to 
La Traviata on artistie grounds. «A: dirty story is the ready resource 
of every: vulgar fellow who can.dono better; and; just inthe same way, 
our present concoctors of dramas and operatic libretti are\ever ready. to 
serve us; with hideous. tales of incest, rape, prostitution, seduction, and 
adultery, because they have not wit-or capacity far anything more true 
to human nature under its usual and healthy aspects. We have not 
made this protest against Mr. Lumley's opera ‘ftom any spirit.of “dhos- 
tility to him, for we sincerely wish well to his enterprise, but we leate 
it to the.publie to decide whether we or Mr. Lumley and the Satanic 
dramatists arethe truest friends to the stage. .Who plays most into 
the hands of the Puritanie party—those who represent or those who 


protest against the systematic representation of obscenity in our thea- |' 


tres? Besides, we protest again most earnestly—despite Mr. Lumley’s 
special pleading—against any further exhibition of consumption, dropsy, 
cancer, cholera; or -hydrophobia upon the stage as‘ necessary ‘for the 
instruction and: delight: of: mankind. Let Mr, Lumley leave the pros- 
titutes to the pulpit and the patients to the doctors. Next! season’ we 
trust to: hear no: miore of such abominations.” 

And now, ji'o tem, we shall allow the matter to stand 
over—not to drop, however, since the question involves the 
very existence of Italian opera as a medium of public enter- 
tainment.. We, must confess that it seems rather late in the 
day to get. up such a controversy, and cannot -help thinking 
that if things were allowed to pursue their natural course, 
the really good and great works would survive, while the feeble 
and méretricious would in due time be forgotten. This’ has 
almost invariably been the case ; and we are quite sure will be 
the case. with regard to La Traviata, which, in the absence 
of Madlle, Piccolomini, .would, be scarcely worth a. night’s 
purchase. When that idolized yourig actress shall seriously 
turn her attention to something more worthy of herself and 
her admirers, the. 7’raviata may be gradually allowed to sink 
into oblivion. «There is a wide field open: for her, and 
if she} Joves her art (as ‘surely she must) she will find far 
more legitimate scope for her pechliar qualifications in such 
parts as Ninetta and others, which for want of competent 
(or willing) representatives, have been’ unjustly banished from 
the stage. A triumph in Ninetta would be really a feather 
in the cap.of the little lady, whom everybody seems; inclined 
to coax and pet.and humour, and who, enfant gaté as she is 
in a fair way to become, everybody would: sincerely rejoice 
to behold im the) right path to honorable and lasting 
fame. Come, then, Piccolomini~try your hand at Ninetta, 
and assist in restoring to ‘its proper place on the stage one 
of the masterpieces of Rossini. 








Tue fire which destroyed the greater part of the premises 
of Broadwood and Sons, has not only raised unanimous 
sympathy for the enormous loss which must have been 
sustained by the members of that highly respected firm, but 


agcident..,, Let us; survey; the facts, 1) bolo, 





a certain degree of uncomfortable suspicion, in the:minds, of 

many; who cannot be, persuaded, that; $0 den, yapid, and 

awful conflagration, could, haye,.been..the, simple result, of 
ft tog 


fogs fale ta) 

The fire occurred, on. Tuesday evening, ,between..§ and. 
o'clock,,,. The workmen, to, the, number, of, 420,.had left t 
premises, and.one of the, principal , foremen, 98,18 ipvariably 
the case, had gone, over the. whole, range. of "puildip g3,, a0) 
found. everything safe,, The same , foreman, weare given. to 
understand, was,in, the habit; of. testing the;princt | hose 
communicating with the water,in the, main applied Bi. oee 
Chelsea Waterworks Company, to, prove, its efficiency, and to 
ascertain. that. water was present. if required, ;, This..he 
usually did, at 7, o'clock, shortly, before jhe, left for,good—had 
done.s9, moreover; on the Monday; evening, and sent,a detof 
water clean over, the nearest range, of , buildings,...So far, it 
would seem, that all the ordinary . precautions, /had,, been 
taken, and no,one connected with the factory. was in any 
way open, to the charge of negligence. rere 

That fire should breakout at, all at, the; Messrs, Broad- 
wood’s factory is, indeed. unaccountable,.,, when the ,extraor- 
dinary precautions which have always; been used against, the 
encroachments of that, secret.and terrible element;are taken 
into consideration ;, but when. it is added, that soon after the 
flames were first detected no water was found in.the mains, 
the whole. incident wears. any aspect of mystery, almost as 
tantalizing as in the instance of the late. Covent, Garden 
Theatre. That there should be no water where hundreds, of 
thousands of gallons were expected is a fact as perplexing as 
it is unfortunately too true.., Had there been even,,a, small 
supply, the flames would. have quickly, been extinguished, 
since the Messrs, Broadwood had their. own, engine on, the 
premises, and the fire was. discovered very.soon after, it, had 
commenced, , The firemen, finding .no supply) of, water, in, the 
main, naturally, cried out against;the Chelsea, Waterworks 
Company,; who had, chartered to ;keep the mains, charged 
after a fixed hour., On the other,hand, a letter appeared in 
yesterday’s Times, from Wilford George: Brett, Governor, of 
the Chelsea Waterworks Company, stating that, wpon,inves- 
tigation, he had ascertained that, at the; breaking out; of the 
fire at. Messrs. Broadwood’s, ;on Tuesday evening, the com- 
pany’s mains were fully charged and, in direct, communication 
with their elevated, reservoir on Putney Heath, containing 
“upwards of eight, million gallons of water.” , It is imppos- 
sible to reconcile these conflicting, statements ;. but doubtless 
a searching enquiry will be made.,.....;.... ;.,/, * atuch 

The great factory in Westminster, now a heap of ruins, 
stood upon a plot of.ground covering nearly, three, acres. 


It consisted of five ranges, of, buildings, three. stories high, 


the centre being surmounted. by a clock-tower, , These were 
separated from each other by a space.of neanly thirty feet. 
The buildings occupied a large space of ground between 
Holywell-street; and the Horseferry-road. Here, for more 
than thirty years was carried, on the, principal work of the 
Messrs. Broadwood's manufacture—the premises in Great 
Pulteney-street, Golden-square, being, chiefly used as. ware- 
houses. for. the reception, of pianofortes which were con- 
structed and finished:at, Westminster. Instruments in all 
stages of preparation, to the number of nearly two thousand, 
oceupied different compartments of the buildings. Fortu- 
nately, the only range that escaped the conflagration con- 
tained all the grand pianofortes which had been completed. 
The destruction of these would have nearly doubled the 
actual loss. For the rescue of so much property, the Messrs. 


Broadwood are indebted in a great measure to the exertions 
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of the Fire’ Brigtde;‘who seeing” thatthere was ‘ho’ poasible 


‘chancélfor the rest of thé’ buildings; wisely directed KIL” their 


‘energies td! the’ grand‘ piatiofort department: which’ was 


kily untouched. The wind was favourable to theit efforts, nik sh Salen a.am-li ty paiiipidenet $8 
pe Gm eae ‘i Hoult | Mxpasa Manas Gane, made. har. sents lah, Spee at the 
Opéra-Comique, Paris,in Manon Leseattle jowoo: stin wi 


‘and ‘the'northern wange of shops‘was saved!" | 
With the details of the'fire our reddérs ‘are already fami- 


iat,’ Half'an-hour after ‘thé workmen had left, some flames 


‘were dbserved flickering through oné of’ the windows of the 
centre building. "The watchman who discovered this instantly 
‘brought word'to Mr. Russell, ‘the residént ‘thanager.’ ‘Mr. 
Russell lived in Holy well-street, close by ; and in as'brief a 
space of titnt'as may be! imagined thé engine was directed 
‘against the'flames.’ The water had ‘hot played for mioré' than 
‘two minutes, when it suddenly stopped, and none’ could be 

procured ‘nearer’ than’ the river. In the meanwhile, the 
flaihes raged ‘with ungovernable fary, and in a short time 
complétely enveloped the 'centie buildings. Then the ranges 
‘on athe side took fire, 'the three’ blazed at once; and’the 
spectacle became fearful in. the extreme. Engines from all 

rts of London continued to arrive, and, after a delay of 
“nearly two hours, water was at last laid on from the river. 
‘Two divisions of police were in attendance, and helped ‘to 
keep back the crowd.  Strenuous exertions were now made 
to save’ some ‘of the property, and more than two hundred 
pianos ‘were taken from the shops, and placed in’ thé 'ad- 
joining ‘churchyard of St. Margaret’s. “A large | stack ‘of 
valuable ‘mahogany was also ina great measure preserved 
uninjured. 

All the ‘rest was destroyed. Heaps of costly and rare 
zebra, rose, and mahogany woods, which had been seasoning 
for many year's, were entirely consumed. More than 1000 
pianos, in “various stages of manufacture, the exquisite ma- 
chinery, and the tools of the poor workmen—little fortunes 
within themselvesi—were involved in the common ruin. The 
total loss is not yet ascertained ; but, even allowing for what 
“was ‘saved) it cannot’ fall short of £100,000.- The ‘Messrs. 
‘Broadwood, we believe, are insured for a large amount, but 
for nothing near’ what' will cover the Joss. 

Happily, their resources are immense, their credit’ unli- 
mited,' and their high ‘name universal ; while such is the 
elasticity of their ‘business, that, in’ all ‘probability,'a few 
‘months will see the shops built up again (with extra precau- 
-tion),’ the men’at fall’ work, ani the trade brisker even than 
before.’ There’ is’ # vast différetice between the proprietors 


of ‘the theatre in Bow-street’ and the owners of the piano: | 


forte factory in Horseferry-road. ' 
Weare informed that abotit’ one’ hundred drily of the 
workmen in’ Messrs Broadwood’s factory had insured their 
tools; at the average’ of £10. each—a very low equivalent, by 
the way, ‘The ‘rest were uninsured. It has'already been 
proposed’ to set ‘a subscription on fdot in behalf of these 
poor fellows who, throdgh an unforeseen calamity, have been 
thus 'suddénly deprived of their means of subsistence. | This 
was done in the mstance of Collard and Collard, when one of 
the’ factories of those emiment ‘makers was sometime since 
destroyed by fire, The present case’ is the more urgent ‘on 
account'of the far greater ‘extent of’ the calamity, and ‘the 
larger’ number ‘of ‘sufferers. | Just now, However, we: are 
satisfied ‘with hinting ‘at the ‘subject,’ of which we ‘shall, 
doubtless; have more to' say’ in’ our next. Meanwhile, the 
services of the- Musical World, in whatever shape required, 
are at the disposition of those who may feel inclined to 
project and organise an undertaking so useful and charitable. 
Our publishers are equally ready to director’ to assist. 


‘to take place? Epi. M. Wyo ¢ oss 





‘Les Verres Sicthienyes.—V erdi’s ‘last. opera, with. Madame 
‘Medori as Helena, has been produced with .success at Vienna. 
Madame ‘Peco has ‘also uced a ‘great effeet-in the same 
opért, at Leghorn ©) iy bate eivlesmodt 3 


* Mavame Nanrrer’ Droren ‘is staying for’a few days in Paris, 
She goes shortly to Valencia ‘to fulfil ‘an'éngagementi?'" “ 
_ Mario AND. Grist are stopping at the Isle of Wight. 
Smucacia+The ‘tenor Giuglini;: according tothe local 
papers, has created a sensation in the Favorita: ‘Baseggio 
was the Leonora, and Signor Giraldoni the Kings): ©: + 
A Protiric axp ‘Rora, Avritor.—Duke’ Ernést’ of Saxe- 
Cobtitg is busy composing his fifth opera. It is éntitled Diana. 
The /ibretio is from the pen of M, Otto Préchthler, of Vienna. 
MaYERDEER is expected, in, Paris gn the 25th... He has a new 
comie opera ready, in which the dramatis persone, consists of 
only three characters, and there are no. choruses. M. Royer, 
the new manager /of the: Grand Opera, has, we: are:.informed, 
been promised the Africaine—or another opera «which: is: also 
nearly ready. ail insro1g 
Vervt, the composer, has ‘just arrived in‘ Paris. ‘This looks 
like the promise of a second Vépres Siciliennes. ~~’ ae 
M. ALEXANDRE Biter has. left; London, with, his family, for 
Parisy ' ‘ ia ow toh isis , 
Siayorn Ferrart—The gentleman who has beén o¢casionally 
singing at the Surrey Gardens under the name of Ferrari is not— 
we are requested to: state—thé ‘well-known vocal ‘professor 
Signor Adolphe Ferrari. CE ee 
Drury Langs THeatrE: THE) FOTURE. OrERs. Houss---We 
have ‘been informed, upon authority which we have:no'reason to 
doubt, that Mr. Gye ‘has entered:into an nt: with 
Mr. E. T «Smith; the lessee of Drury’ Lane ‘Theatres: forthe 
transfer of the lease of that:theatre. We understand’ that ‘the 
theatre is to be deliyered over to, Mr. Gye in, the, middle 
of February next. . Mr. Smith will open. the, theatre. in 
September, and continue his séason up,,to thé time when 


rhe will deliver the theatre to Mr. Gye. “We présume- that 


at the end ofeach opera season thé theatre’ will’ pass‘into' Mr. 
Smith’s hands for the usual ‘purposes of'the drama, as we are 
informed thatthe terms agreed upow with MrvGye:are equal to 
the entire rent which Mr. Smith, pays ; from) which we, thay, infer 
that Mr. Gye. takes the theatre; for the summer, season only. 


unfounded, at all events asfar as Mr. Gye ‘wi 
Morning Chronicle-(Where thett’ tire Jullien’ 


 Covent-cGAnbDEN TheEATRE.—The reported’ commientement of 


‘the rebuilding’ of this theatre on" its late site is’ incorrect,’ ‘The 


site of it has not been taken ; neither: lias any: contract: for 
rebuilding .it been entered: into, ,, Whether it-will-be applied to 
the same or.some other purpose has not yet been determined 


bel bacon TTR imes. ; t 195 i 4. en adie 

_ DRURY-LANE) THEATRE.—A paragraph has gone the round of 
the Sunday papers, copiéd from the arg Ciro tele, respect- 
ing an’arrangement into which ‘itis ‘said “Mr, ‘E. T. Smith ‘has 
entered with Mr. Gye, for the ‘transfer of the leasé of Drury- 
lane to him in’ February next. The Morning Chronicle stated 
their information was:obtained from undoubted authority.» We 
are requested to. give this statement a positive: contradiction. 
No aprangement, of the kind bag been entered,into, nor, has 
Mr. Smith contemplated ever, giving up possession of his | aire 
at any period, althongh negotiations,are pending between Mr. 
Gye and Mr. Smith for the ii, bo" of thé Royal Ttalian 
Opera performances. at-Drury- Theatre, between the months 
of April and August next, in the;same manuer as Mr. Smith let 
his theatre for the representation of the English operatic per- 
formances during the last four months. The details given of 
the terms of suth arrangement, which appeared in the paragraph 
referred to, are also htirely incorrect—Morning Advertiser, 
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THE BEST COLLECTION OF ITALIAN SONGS. 


79 Nos. are now Ready. 


LA SCALA: 


A CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF CELEBRATED 
ITALIAN SONGS, &eo. 


FROM 


MODERN OPERAS. 


Rigoletto ., 1, La Donna e mobile .. -» (F and A flat). . 
od 2. Caronome .. oe ..» (D oe ° 
as 8. Questa o quella me 

45. Bella figlia dell’ amore 

» oe 54. E il sol del’ anima—duet . 

» o 68. Bong.. 

» sy 69. Figlio mio Padre—Duet 

Sonnambula 4, Ah! perche non posso 

5. Ah! nongiunge,. 
6. Come per me sereno 
7, Viravviso ., oe 

63. D’ un pensiero—Duet 

A fosco cielo—Duet .. 

oe ee . Prendi!’ ancl—Duet 

Lucia di Lammermoor... ys Fra poco a me 

x 9. Regnava nel silenzio 

Robert le Diable -» 10. Quand je quittais oe 

e .. 11. Robert, tot que j’aime 
Puritani 12, 2. Qui la voce 
oe . . Son vergin vezzosa .. 
” ee oe 1. A te, 0 cara 
Betly 15. In questo semplice . os 
Ernani +» 16. Ervani, Ernani, involami .. 
67. Ah! morir potessi—Duet | 
9 Come rugiada.. ° 
. Infeliceetu .. 

° 38, Lo vedremo (Vieni meco) « a G) 

° 17. Nellafatal ., . » (B minor) 

. . 18. Di peseatore .. 

‘ 19. Il segreto ae 


” 
” 
” 
” 
”» 


” 


” 

” 
Luerezia Borgia . 
” ° ge 
” . 
» ve 20. Com’ e bello . 
Nabucodonosor .. +» 21. Vapensiero ., ee 
Fille du Regiment 22, Ciascun lo dice oe 
23. Apparvi alla luce 
» 24, Convien partir ° ie . 
Luisa Miller ° 25. Quando le sere al placid .. (B flat and ie 

” a -. 73. Latomba—Duet . oo a eo 
Favorite ae .. 26. Scesa dal ciel At . (Gand C) 
27. A tanto amor ey 


+ ‘. be .. 28, O mio Fernando . 
Norma .. oe -. 20. Casta Diva .. oe 
Po ak oe .«- 63. Deh conte—Duet .. 
Beatrice di Tenda 80. O divina Agnese " 
Elisire d’'Amore . 81. Una furtiva lagrima 
Prigione d’ Edimburgo .. .. 32. Sulla poppa 
-» 61, Dormi, dormi 
Don Pasquale oe .. 83, Com’ e gentil 
9 os . 84, Lamorale.,. 
Anna Bolena .. . 85. Al dolce guidami .. 
Linda di Chamouni 36. O luce, di quest’ anima 
2 -. 71. Daqueldi—Duet .. 
“s 59. Se tanto in ira a 
Il Trovatore .. 37. Stride la vampa 
88. Di quella pira 
89. Ah si, ben mio es 
40. Deserto sulla terra ., 
41. D’ amor sull’ ali rosee 
42, Tacea la notte placide 
43. Il balen del suo sorriso 
44, Ah! che Ja morte ognora .. 
70. Si la Stanchezza—Duet 
46. Undifelice .. m 
47, Parigi, o cara—Duet 
48, Di Provenza il suol . 
49. Libiamo ne’ lieti calici 
50. Se una pudica vergine 
51. Un di quando le veneri 
52. Pura siccome un angelo 
53, Dite alla giovine ie 
74. Addio del passato 
75. Ah! forse e lui 
76. Di sprezzo degno 
> 77. Noi siamo Zingarelle 
L’Eclair . 3 ‘> .. 55. Quando del cie oe 
Giulietta e Romeo - 60. Ah! se tu dormi 
Andronica as +» 62. Soave imagine 
Maria Padilla .. -» 72. Ah! figlia incauta—Duet . 
Il ae di Siviglia... 78. Tl veechietto cerca moglie 
lF ee +» 79. Raggio d’amore 


(To be continued.) 
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BOOSEY & SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, 28, HOLLES STREET, 
LONDON. 





FAVOURITE DANCE MUSIC, 
PERFORMED THROUGHOUT JHE PRESENT SEASON 


At the Queen’s Balls, the French and Turkish Ambassadors’ Ball,’ the Academy 
Ball, the Nobilities Soirées, and at all the Theatres, Casinos, and Public Gardens 


in London, by the Bands of 
LAURENT, COOTE and TINNEY, 
WEIPPERT, PACKER, 
HAYWARD, BOSISIO, 
ETC,, ETO, 





Each Set may be had for Quadrille Band, price 5s.; or Septet Band, 


and in many cases also for Military and Brass Bands, 





WALTZES, 


Henri Laurent’s Rues de Londres Valse... 
Henri Laurent’s Rose of England Valse 
Henri Laurent’s Valse d'Hiver 

Henri Laurent’s Ethel Newcome Valse 
Henri Laurent’s Bridesmaid’s Valse 
Henri Laurent’s Valse du Carnaval .. 
Albert Wagner’s Piccolomini Valse 
Albert Waguer’s Ophelia Valse 

G. F. Tinney’s Fenella Valse .. 

G. F. Tinney’s Craven Valse ., 

G. Montagne’s La Traviata Valse 

G. Montagne’s Stars of the West Waltz 
G. Montagne’s Lune de Miel Valae 


os 


QUADRILLES, 
Henri Laurent’s Traviata Quadrille .. ee 
Henri Laurent’s Les Huguenots Quadrille .. 
Henri Laurent’s St. Patrick’s Quadrille .. 
Henri Laurent’s Highlanders’ Quadrille 
G. F. Tinney’s Bride of Lammermoor Quadrille 
G, F. Tinney’s Puritani Quadrille © .. ee 
G. F. Tinney’s Rigoletto Quadrille ., ae 
G, F. Tinney’s Sonnambula Quadrille 
Lamotte’s La Chasse Quadrille PY) 


POLKAS, 
Henri Laurent’s Egyptian Poika pe oe 
Gavioli’s Italie Polka 
Montagne’s Bulgarian Polka .. 
Lachner’s Jenny L'Hirondelle Polka 


GALOPS. 
Henri Laurent’s Malakoff Galop - ae 
Henri Laurent’s Galop des Guides... ee 
Gollmick’s Midnight Galop .. oe eo 


VARSOVIANAS, 
Henri Laurent’s Original Varsoviana . es 
Henri Laurent’s Ravissante iaeoan oe 


SCHOTTISCHE. 
Lamotte’s La Coquette Schottishe .. eo 





BOOSEY & SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, 28, HOLLES STREET, 


LONDON, 


3s, 6d, 5 
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NEWEST COMPOSITION S) 


‘PIANO-FORTE SOLO. 
PUBLISHED BY J.J. EWER & CO., LONDON, 


uniform rate of Sixpence per Sheet. 


BERGER, F., 
Polka da falone, Oped. wets 


* 





, Op. 8 PY oe oe oo ee 
La Melanconia, Valse Sentimentale, Op.9 .. + 
Impressioni d’una Mazurka, Capriccietto, Op. 11 .. 
Union Stars. Three Polkas, = 13-.. we 
Singly: No. 1, New Yor an 
2, Boston ,. 7 on 
8, Philadelphia .. 
Deux Morgeaux caractéristiques, Op. 15. 
No.1, LaRomana .,, es oo ‘ oo 
2, La Neapolitana oe oo oe ee eo oe 
Trois Folios (No 1, Barcarolle, No, 2, Monologue, No. 8, Cheur rustique) 
ip. 1 oe *e . “. +e . 
CRAMER, H., 
Fantasia on Themes from Belisar, Op. 83... ee os +e 
Perles mélodiques. Six Fantasias on favourite Themes, Op. 87: 
No. 1, Bellini, Marche de Norma a ee ee ee 
2, Meyerbeer, Cavatine, de Crociato ., ee on 
3, Donizetti, Trio et Marche de Belisar ee 
4, Lachner, Bliemi aus’s letzte fensterl 
5, Donizetti, Cavatine, et Air de Belisar 
6, Mozart, Duettino de Don Juan 
Douze Compositions, Op 98; 
No. 1, La Mignonne 
La Grace 
Tarantella .. 
Sctne du Bal 
L’Espérance ° 
Mazurka favourite 
nes oe 
Gallop brillant 
Polka caractéristique 
10, La Priére .. oe 
11, Le Repos du Soir ,. 
12, Seréuade ., ee 


oo oe BH COCK Ree eee 


i) 


NOOO & 


es 


Ss 
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et et et et et et et See Re 


EGGHARD, J., 

Chanson érotique, Op. 19 oe as es qe ae ee ee 

La Pritre des Anges, Réverie .. ve ee ee” ee nt * 

f HELLER, S., 

Caprice caractéristique on Themes from Mendelssohn’s Opercita “Son and 
Stranger,” Op. 76 .. a oe 3 ns -* ae “ft ae 

Saltarello on a Theme from the Fourth Symphony of Mendelssohn, Op. 77 

Twenty-four Preludes, in all the keys, Op.81, in 2 Books—Book 1, 2s. 9d, Book 2 : 

Third Sonata, Op. 88 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee o 

Three Original Melodies .. 


Ee 
oo 


_ HENSEL, PANNY, 
(Sister of F. Mendelssohn Bartholdy), 
Lied ohne Worte, as played by Professor Sterndale Bennett 
JAELL, A,, 
La Rosée du Matin, Polka de Concert, Op, 33 ee: 
JUNGMANN, A,, 
La Harpe, Melodie variée, Op, 62g. a ee 
KRUEGER, W., 
La Harpe éolienne, Réverie, Op. 25 .. 
Chanson de Gondolier, Barcarole, Op. 40 
La Gazelle, Impromptu .. oe ee 
Les Clochettes, Polka de Swoboda, variée 
La belle Inconstante, Valse brillante .. 
Chants d'Ecosse, Fantasie 


LISZT, F., 


Deux Arabesques : 
No. 1, Le Rossignol 1 ee 
2, Chanson Bohemienne .. ee 
God save the Queen, Grand Paraphrase de Concert 
Valse Impromptu .. ee oe op ve oe oe 
The same, easier ., . oe oe oe ee . 
WOLLENHAUPT, H.A., 
Grande Marche de Concert, Op. 19 .. oe oe oe 
Cing Morgeaux caractéristiques, Op. 22 
Deux Polkas de Salon, Op. 23: 
No. 1, L’Hirondelie oe ar 
2, La Gazelle ee ee 
Galop di Bravura, Op. 24 éo oe 
Le Ruisseau, Valse brillante, Op. 25 .. ee ee 
Héltne, Grande Valse brillante, Op. 26 ; r - 
Deux Morceaux de Salon, Op. 27: 
No. 1, Mazourka .. ee oe oe e . 
2, Valse Styrienne ., oe oe oe ee 
Capriccio, Op. 28 .. de se os oe oe oe 
Grande Marche Militaire, Op. 31 ~ oe oe ee 
Réve de Bonheur, Nocturne, Op. 82 .. os ve = oe 
Grande Valse brillante, Op. 33 cal Ue alan. di. hei 
Souvenir de Niagara,” Grand Divertissement de Bravoure, Op, 
Caprice Fantastique, Op. 85 .. 0 6. wees ‘i ve 
Valse de Concert, Op. 36 eae Te . es ee 


me tone 
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LONDON: EWER AND CO, 390, OXFORD STREET 


Now publishing, 

R. MARK’S entirely new, simple, effective, and highly 
approved System of Musical Education, “entatled ‘THE MUSICIAN,” in 
which the whole elements of music are condensed in twelve easy, complete, and 
progressive studies for the pianoforte, her with five progressive pieces of 
music, and an addenda containing fhe i and «Ee every musical 
instrument in existen¢ée. Yo subscribers one guinea, “n bscribers twenty 
five shilli In. numbers 2s. 6d, each the twelve numbers, without the 
addenda, which is only supplied to subscribers for the whole work. Ladies and 
entlemen who wguid wish to subscribe for this work may leaye bt ap - 
ion addressed to Dr. Mark, care of Mzssrs, Boosey and Sons, 2%) lles street, 

Oxford-street, London. 


THE MOST POPULAR SONGS OF THE DAY. 
LATELY PUBLISHED, 


SIX SONGS AND A DUET, 
BY LONGFELLOW AND BALFE. 








: 


1. Good Night! Beloved! Serenade, Sung by Sims Reeves ., 
. The Rewper and the Flowers. Song. Sung by Madame Amadei 
. This is the Place, Stand still, my Steed. Sung by Miss Huddart 
. The Green Trees whispered mild and low, Sung by Miss Dolby 
. Annie of Tharaw, Sung by Mr. Weiss... , 

The Day is Done. Sung by Miss Dolby 
7. Trust her not. Duet. Sung by the Misses Brougham 


© 8 bo tt Bd 2 tom 
Soa So © a eg, 





BOOSEY & SONS, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street, London. 


LASS AND CHINA.—PELLATT and Co. have now 

on view, at their large Show Rooms, Nos. 58 and 59, Baker-street, Portman- 

uare, the LARGEST and CHOICEST STOCK of GLASS and CHINA in 

ENGLAND, and all marked in plain figures, for cash. Manufactory and 
Chandelier Show Rooms, Holland-street, Blackfriars. 


PIESSE AND LUBIN, 


FRANGIPANNI PERFUME, 2s. 6d, 
FRANGIPANNI SACHET, ls, 
FRANGIPANNI SOAP, Is, 
FRANGIPANNI POMADE, @s. 
PRANGIPANNI INCENSE, 1s. 64. 


PERFUMERY FACTORS, 
2, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS HAVE WORLD-WIDE 
RENOWN IN ALLEVIATING LIVER COMPLAINTS.—Mr. Benjamin 
Grant, who has resided for upwards of a quarter of a century in various pro- 
vinces of Bengal as an Indigo Plauter, suffered most severely from complaints of 
the liver. Urged, however, by many of his friends, including some eminent 
medical men, he commenced taking Holloway’s Pills, and after a vigorous perse- 
verance in their use, derived such relief from his suffering that he deems himself 
entirely freed from the distressing malady of which he was the victim.—Sold by 
ail Medicine Vendors throughout the world; at Professor Holloway’s Establish~ 
ments, 244, Strand, London; and 80, Maiden-lane, New York; by A. Stampa, 
Constantinople; A. Guidicy, Smyrma; and E, Muir, Maita. 

















O EMIGRANTS!—HENRY CORSTEN, 8, Grand- 
Hall, Hungerford Market, London, begs to inform Emigrants to Australia 
and other Colonies, that he has just received from his relations in Holland, who 
are large seed growers, TIN CANISTERS containing the following SEEDS, very 
superior to any seeds exported before, at a very low price: 2 ounces of the 
yellow cabbage lettuce ; 2 ditto green ; 2 ditto white coss lettuce, will not easily run 
to seed, and isa splendid salad ; 2 ditto green, stands the frosty nights; 2 ditto 
of the large white royal cauliflower, 14 foot in diameter ; 2 ditto of the large new 
blood-red thin-leaved cabbage; 2 ditto of variegated cabbage ; 2 ditto of the Eldorado 
leek, stands nearly 3 fect high, and will grow on all sorts of land; In 2 sorte, 
small packets of cucumber seed ; 2 ditto melon, superior kind ; and 25 packets 
the best flower seeds, warranted, for £1, or half-canisters for 10s.—A circular, how 
to manage these, is inside the canister for those unacquainted with gardening. 


HURCHS AROMATIC HEAD LOTION for 
Cleansing the Hair, Beautifying the Hair, Strengthening the Hair, and 
Restoring the Hair. TRY IT. 
TESTIMONIAL AS TO ITS EFFICACY :— 
“‘Stanley-street, Eccleston-square, June 28, 1855. 

“Tady Ashburnham has much pleasure in informing Mr. Peachy, that Church’s 
Aromatic Head Lotion is highly approved of by her, as her hair has ceased to fall 
off since using it : she also finds it very refreshing.” 

Manufactured by Mr. THOMAS PEACHY, 35, Rathbone-place, Oxford-street ; 
Wholesale and Retail Depdt, 30, Hart-street, Bloomsbury. Price 5s. 6d. per 
Bottle, Sole t, Mr, William Dawson, to whom all Money Orders are to be 
made payable, Post-office, Bloomsbury. 
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NEW WORK BY HENRY SMART, 


——s 


In the Press, Price 5s., in a large book (60 pages), 


A CHORAL BOOK, 


CONTAINING 


A Selection of the Tunes employed in the English Church, Newly Harmonized 
and adapted for Four Voices, Organ, by 


HENRY SMART. 


———— 


PREFACE. 


“Although but to-day offered to the public, this little work is, in fact, more 
than eight years old. At the commencement of the year 1848, the congregation of 
St. Luke’s Church, desirous of ‘some better performance of the musical portion of 
the service than is ordinarily found in the parish churches of London, instructed 
me to take the necessary steps towards the formation of a choir. A very early 

uestion for my decision was as to the amouut and kind of music to be sung under 
this state of things. It seemed to me that, although the service might be, toa 
great extent, what is termed ‘choral,’ it should not, on that account, cease to be 
congregational. We might, for instance, advantageously adopt much of the 
cathedral usage,—such as singing the responsive parts of the service, and 
chanting the Canticles and Psaims of the day—in which the congregation 
would speedily learn to take part, and we might even have an Anthem 
in the place allotted to it in the Prayer Book; but we must, notwith- 
standing, retain the Metrical Psalmody. if we would not both destroy a 
characteristic feature of the Parochial Service, and deny tothe people a kind of 
music which, according to my experience, and in spite of some modern notions on 
the subject, they certainly sing, when favourably cireumstanced, with more zeal 
and effect than any other, Having decided on the maintenance of Metrical 
Psalmody, my great difficulty was in selecting an arrangement of tunes for the use 
of my choir. I may have been fanciful or hypercritical. but I must confess that, 
after making an extensive acquaintance with books of the sort, I found none 
entirely to suit my purpose. Most, doubtless, had merits to recommend them for 
their peculiar objects; but it was not in accordance with the views I have always 
held on the matter, to adopt either the pretty glee-like harmonization of some, or 
the Gothic severity of ‘note against note’—both tiresome to the singer and not 
necessarily of devotional eharacter—found in others. I therefore, as many have 
done before, determined to arrange a Tune-Book for myself, and hoped—as, doubt- 
less, did my predecessors—to ps, sta Parochial Psalmody one step, at least, in 
the right direction. 

“The same reasons whicb induced me to undertake the work—added to the kind 
solicitations of many friends—amateur and professional—have now led to its 
publication. The style of the vocal arrangement answered my expectation, The 
choir sang their parts with spirit and satisfaction, while the congregation speedily 
ceased to find any difficulty in bearing their share in the general barmony ; and, 
I trust and believe, that similar results will follow wherevor it is adopted. 

“Having thus given the history of this little book, it is necessary to say some- 
thing as to its contents. The object has been, not to accumulate the greatest 
possible number, but to present a fair selection of ordinary and useful tunes, put 
into the best shape I could devise for choral and congregational purposes. Many 
of the melodies have been, probably, much corrupted by long use. The extent to 
which they are iupwre, however, would be now very difficult to ascertain ; and I 
have, therefore, taken the least obejctionable versions I could procure, that were, 
at the same time, at all reconcileable with the prevailing traditional habit of 
singing them. There are, also, several melodies in this collection of which I by no 
means approve ; but since, in spite of their demerits, it seems probable that they 
will always continue in congregational use, I thought it best to admit them— 
clothed, however, in such a style of harmony as might, in some degree, com- 
pensate for their original meanness or triviality of character. The number of 
absolutely new tunes is very small, being limited to two, composed by a former 
pupil of mine, Mr. Aspinwall, of Bolton (and which, for their musical merit, and 

he scarcity of good tunes in their peculiar metres, are well worthy a place in any 
collection), and two or three contributions of my own composed to m:tres at 
present very scantily provided with appropriate melodies. The tunes marked as 

German Melodies are taken—with certain slight, though necessary, alterations — 
from the 371 Vierstimmige Choralgesange of Sebastian Bach. 

“Several of the tunes are harmonized in two different ways. Their use, at the 
organist's discretion, will be found of service in the progress of a long psalm, not 
only as affording relief to the ear, but as a means of following, in some de -ree, 
such variety of sentiments as may exist in the words. A few of the melodies 
appear in a third shape—namely, sung in unison and octave by the choir, and 
cupposted by an independent organ-part; and from this mode of treatment, 
judiciously applied, the choral will be found to yield some of the finest effects of 
which it is capable. __ It would have been impossible to have given this triple form 
to every tuue (even if all were properly susceptible of it) without unduly swelling 
the bulk of the volume. The examples given are, therefore, rather offered as 

ractical hints to copeniats who may feel disposed to carry out the suggestion. 

ith the same view I have inserted, at the end of the book, an example of four 
methods of ‘giving out’ a psalm-tune;—the object in all being to keep the 
melody palpably distinct under whatever form of accompaniment. 

The organ-part, throughout, it will be seen, is not simply a compression of the 
vocal score. {t will serve as a guide to the less experienced class of organists as to 
what additional notes can be advantageously introduced in accompaniment with- 
out damage to the progress of the vocal harmony. No further explanation is 
necessary as to this organ-part, except that the pedals are to be employed through- 
out, either as an independant part (as happens in a few places) or in doubling 
the lowest notes of the bass staff. 4 

“It wou d certainly never have occurred to me to undertake the defence of any- 
thing in such very general use as Metrical Psalmody, but for the violent attacks 
latterly made on it in many clerical quarters, and with, I fear, no very honest in- 
oo a A contemporaneous publication, for instance, rejoicing in allthe medisval 

arbarism of the four-line staff and diamond note, makes its appearance on the 
assumption (contained in its advertisements) that Metrical Psalmody ‘is found no 
longer to satisfy either the spiritual wants or musical tastes of Christians,’ What 
may be the ‘spiritual wants of the Christians here alluded to, it is needless to 
enquire; but there can be no difficulty in deciding that ‘musical taste’ must be 
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indeed at the lowest ebb in aby who can really prefer tii 
‘plain song of the church’ to any other combination of ’ 
who havelistened to ‘choral’ ia the'Naipersn chufiehes \ 
have failed to notice the zeal and earn ‘with which it is sung, or t 
and solemn effect it produces; and although the music th 
chapels of this country is too commonly of a trivial and even vulgar 
is invariably sung with sufficient of energy and geo weil.vo shoe beth 
Metricat Psalmody has on the affections of people habivuated to sing, and the large 
musical effect it would yield under the corrective discipline of f taste. 

“English Psalmody hiss; undoubtedly, many faults, but I hold it to be the far 
wiser course to endeavour to correct these by narrowing the selection of tunes 
and imparting a more vigorous tone to their onization, than to attempt to 
supplant it by a style of music utterly barbarous in itself, sntegenietlo to the 
grammatical structure of our language, and so wholly op to the feeling of the 
people that it can never come into general use, except qn the incredible.supposition 
of a second universal ascendancy of the church which invented it. 

“HENRY SMART.” 
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W. Balfe’s Italian School of Raging Robe edition) .. 
W. Balfe’s new cavatina, ‘‘ Merry May” me > 
W. Balfe’s new song, ‘‘ By the rivulet side” .. x 
A. Macfarren’s ballad,. ‘‘ The Captive of Agincourt” 
A. Macfarren’s new song, ‘‘ Over hill, over dale” 
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VERDIS NEW OPERA—LA TRAVIATA. 


W. H. Calleott.—The favourite Airs from La Traviata, books land 2, each 
W. H. Callcott.—The favourite Airs from La Traviata, Duets, ee, 
eac 
René Favarger’s Fantaisie from La Traviata ° - 
J. Rumme!l’s Fantaisie from La Traviata .. ee oe ‘ ° oe 


VERDI'S OPERA—IL TROVATORE. 
W. H. Callcott.—The favourite Airs from Il Trovatore, Duets, books 1, Bd} 


J. Rummel’s Fantaisie from Il Trovatore ee oe oe ee “o 
René Favarger's Fantaisie from I] Trovatore oe ee e 


THREE SONGS WITH ENGLISH WORDS, FROM IL TROVATORE, 
BY G. LINLEY. 
No. 1,—Forsaken here I wander, 


No, 2.—Day o'er the mountain. 
No, 3.—In our green valley. 
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. Silas’s Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in C minor (No. 1).. 

1, Silas’s Trio for Pianoforte, Violiv, and Violoncello, in A major (No. 2).. 

. Silas’s I! Pensieroso for tiie Pianoforte .. sie oe oe eo eee 

3. Silas’s Nocturne in E major oe ee ° e oe +e 

. Silas’s Six Duets for two performers .. oe ‘ ee oe 
René Favarger’s Oberon, (new edition . ee oe 
René Favarger’s I] Barbiere .. de oe os oe as ee 
René Favarger’s Sommambula . ee ° oo oe 
René Favarger’s Lucrezia Borgia... oe oe 
René Favarger’s L’adieu, Nocturne oe ee °9 ° a oe 
P. De Vos’s Nocturne, “ The Switzer’s Home.” oe ee 
P. De Vos’s La Préférée Caprice Mazurka .. os ve 
P. De Vos’s “‘ The Naiad’s Pcs oe ve oe e 
P. De Vos’s Valse Brillante .. oe oe ee ee ° o 
P. De Vos’s Marche Guerniere. . ve ae vs . 
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